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THE 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 


Oh, say, can you see, by the dawn’s 
early light, 

What so proudly we hailed at the 
twilight’s last gleaming? 

Whose broad stripes and bright 
stars, through the perilous fight, 

O’er the ramparts we watched, 
were so gallantly streaming! 

And the rockets’ red glare, the 
bombs bursting in air, 

Gave proof through the night that 
our flag was still there; 

Oh, say, does that Star-Spangled 
Banner yet wave 

O’er the land of the free and the 
home of the brave? 

* * * 

And The Star-Spangled Banner in 
triumph shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the 
home of the brave! 
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KEEPING FAITH 


“Liberty, or death”... with no compromise... and 
America became a nation of free men in a free country. 


Again today, brave Americans, with grim determi- 
nation, man the battlefronts of freedom... andanew 
victory will be ours. * 


In man’s struggle for security — economic security 
for himself and his family — earnest men and women 
guard the home front of freedom. Without uniforms 
and martial music, without the hardships and physical 


suffering of warfare, these men and women, the life 
underwriters of America, are defending home soivency 
for free men in a free country. 


As long as the Star-Spangled Banner shall wave — 
always — these men and women will keep right on 
keeping faith with freedom on the home front. 


Mosrachasth atual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J Perry. President 
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Blackall Expresses 
His Observations On 
Trends in Insurance 





Retiring Connecticut Commissioner 
Discusses Fire Policy Revisions, 
Comprehensive Coverages 


SEES GROWTH IN AVIATION 


May Some Day Outstrip Auto Lia- 
bility Lines; Hopes U. S. Gov’t 
Interference Will End Soon 


John C. Blackall of Connecticut, who 
retired as Insurance Commissioner of 
that state on July 1 after holding that 
important post for eight years, expressed 
his views on several insurance trends in 
an article which he wrote for the Hart- 
ford Times on June 30. One of the most 
highly respected of insurance supervisory 
officials, both for his judgment and his 
integrity, Mr. Blackall’s ideas are widely 
studied. 











Fire Policy Revision 

Taking up the movement for revision 
of fire insurance policies, as carried 
through in New York with the use of a 
revised standard form as of July 1, Mr. 
Blackall said that “this policy is more 
liberal in its terms than the existing 
standard policy in Connecticut.” He be- 
lieves sufficient experience will have de- 
veloped by the time the Connecticut 
Legislature convenes in 1945 to determine 
whether the New York policy should be 
adopted. 

His own feeling is that if the adoption 
of this policy occurs only in one-half 
dozen states it will not effectuate the 
reduction of cost of administration that 
is anticipated although it may benefit the 
policyholders in those states. But if it is 
universally adopted it might, have some 
beneficial effect although the experience 
will have to be watched rather closely in 
view of the broader coverage. 

“It is my observation that there is a 
tendency in the United States for a sort 
of breakdown of the distinct line of 
cleavage between the various under- 
writing powers of the fire and casualty 
companies,” said Mr. Blackall. “Various 
committees of the companies are at- 
tempting to hold this tendency within 
reasonable limitations and the chances 
are there will be a few arguments arising 
therefrom which may be satisfactorily 
ironed out, provided only that sound 
judgment emanating from cool heads has 
an opportunity to function. 

“Perhaps some of this comes from dis- 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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NOTICE 


In order to prevent delays in delivery of mail to this office the Post 
Office Department has requested us to notify all correspondents to use 
the Postal Unit Numbering System in addressing mail to us, as follows: 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
41 Maiden Lane, 
New York 7, N. Y. 





Will all subscribers kindly notify us of their Postal Unit Number 
so that we can correct our records accordingly to facilitate 
delivery of copies of The Eastern Underwriter. 

















The Money is Waiting 


| One of our Philadelphia underwriters, in the army, one camp 
further on than the induction center, writing to his insurance 
associates of the office, said: 








“On the way up here in the train I became acquainted with 
an 18 year old lad. He was just out of high school, and hailed 
from a town with a population of 1,000. When we were allowed 
an hour in the Pennsylvania®*Station in New York, he asked me if 
he could use the escalator—he had never seen one before. 


“TI learned that both his parents were dead. He had no other 
relatives aside from his two sisters. He had given the name of his 
guardian to be used on his identification tag. 


“T asked him if he would have gone to college had he stayed 
home. He said yes, and that he was going to college after the war. 
I supposed that he intended to work his way through. ‘No,’ said 
the kid from the country. ‘My father left an insurance policy for 
my schooling. I don’t know what kind it is, but I do know the 
money is there.’ 


“And we underwriters sit around talking about the merits and 
demerits of Term, O.L., 20 Pay, and so on, when we could go out 
and get somebody a college education.” 


THE PENN, MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 


President 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





APR 1 0 1944 

















Retirement of Wood 
Recalls Old Rebate 
Or Twisting Dramas 


As Head of N. Y. Dept.’s Com- 


plaint Bureau Was Asked to 
Cancel Many Licenses 


SITUATION MUCH IMPROVED 


Few of 4,000 Annual Complaints 
to Department Now Refer to 
Rebating or Twisting 








J. LaVerne Wood, who has just retired 
as head of the New York State Insurance 
Department’s complaint bureau, was sit- 
ting for years in a most dramatic spot 
as he was the man to whom a long line 
of people came when they had a griev- 
ance of any kind which they felt the 
Department should and could correct. It 
is estimated that there are about 4,000 
complaints made to the Department an- 
nually, and there have been years when 
the complaints have reached 5,000. The 
activities of the complaint bureau rough- 
ly fall into four general groups. They 
can be summarized as follows: 

1. Cases against agents and brokers 
made by either the insured or by insur- 
ance companies or their representatives. 
These include charges of misappropria- 
tion of premiums. 

2. Complaints about manner in which 
losses have been handled where the in- 
sured expresses dissatisfaction, especi- 
ally when there has been refusal to pay 
claims. 

3. Cases originating with the Depart- 
ment where it is dissatisfied with some- 
thing a company or an agent or broker 
has done or has not done. 

4. Investigation of applications for 
agents’ or brokers’ licenses; checking up 
on background of applicant and other 
details. 

Rebating and Twisting 

Among some of Mr. Wood’s most 
dramatic moments were those which had 
to do with his functions as head of the 
complaint bureau when charges were 
filed against life insurance agents accus- 
ing them of rebating and twisting. Such 
charges have fallen off in recent years, 
but at one time they were going strong. 
Most of these complaints were filed with 
the Department by the old “good prac- 
tices” committee of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of the City of New York, 
and generally the target was an aggres- 
sive and successful agent known to gen- 
eral agents throughout the Greater New 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Children 
will be your best 


prospect leads in “43 





J ohn Hancock studies show that up to four 
children, each child added to a family increases 
the life insurance a man carries by almost 
mathematical proportions. These fathers have 


the big job of preparing tomorrow’s citizens 


for the better world of tomorrow. Life in- 
surance is a part of their job. Selling it to 
men with dependents is your job... a job 
that makes a real contribution to the Nation’s 


well-being, now and in the future. 









—tEmtrvar 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX, President 
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Selling Under Social Security 


In a recent issue of The Prudential 
Weekly Record the subject of selling life 
insurance under Social Security was dis- 
cussed. The company gave a review of 
some essential steps necessary in the prop- 
er calculation of Survivorship and Old 
Age benefits. The article follows: 

Today no life insurance program can 
be intelligently planned without taking into 
consideration the Social Security benefits 
that would be paid if the insured is cov- 
ered under the act. So it is important 


that these benefits be calculated easily and 
accurately, ; 
In using the Social 


Security Estimate 





limit of $250 monthly). For a closer es- 
timate, simply add together the total wages 
earned each year on which the insured 
paid Social Security taxes and divide by 
three times the number of calendar quar- 
ters since January 1, 1937. Do not include 
anything earned in the calendar quarter 
in which death is assumed to occur. 


Example 


Joe Brown earned $1,100 during the last 
six months of 1938; $2,200 in both 1939 
and 1940; $2,600 in 1941; and $3,200 in 
1942. He dies in May of 1943, after earn- 
ing $300 a month since the first of the 


SUMMARY OF SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS* 





ee (Not Over $250 Per 
1% OF (0) = $.--200c0ee00 





TO CALCULATE THE PRIMARY INSURANCE BENEFIT (P. 1. 8.) 


saat LO: 00... coves Plus w 


10% of Average Monthly Wage,= $.....:.. 
me.) 
1.3L. Times (Number of Years Under Act)... 


Oo Gh. 00. 
6 8 Sinn Ow 


Total of (a) plus (b) ....--..25- 0+ ANG FOR2 SOP AB) 








If You Die Now: 





Benefit on her own account. 


1. Widow with one or more Dependent children of the insured, receives three- 
quarters of P. I. B., while one or more such children are entitled to benefit . . 
Each child of the insured entitles widow to receive an additional one-half 
of P. I. B. but only until said child attains age 18 (age 16 if not at school), b 43. 
dies, marries, or becomes self-supporting ......-+ +++ ee eee 3. 22.94. Month 
$..Z 


Thus Your Widow would receive a total monthly income (“Maximumt 

decreasing as each child’s benefit ceases. The widow’s benefit indicated above 
ceases when there is no longer any child’s benefit payable. However, when 
such widow attains age 65, she would again be paid an income of three-quarters 
of P. I.B., provided she has not remarried or has not earned a Primary Insurance 


$. PYOE. Month 


Y/ 10 ..Month, 


ao rules 08 90) of ae 





becomes self-supporting 


2. Dependent Orphan (insured’s wife deceased) under age 18 receives one-half of 
P. I. B. until he or she attains age 18 (16 if not at school), dies, marries, or 


326: Yrsonth 





3. Dependent Parent Over age 65, provided there is no widow, child or orphan of 
irisured entitled to benefit, receives one-half of P.I.B. .......... 


3 LOH. 2 Month 





4, Widow Under age 65, and without dependent children of insured as described y vd 
above, receives in a lump sum, six times P,I.B. . 2... 1 eee eee . s L722. a 
When such widow attains age 65 without having remarried and has not earned - 

a Primary Insurance Benefit on her own account, she will be entitled to a fH. b S 
monthly income of three-quarters of her deceased husband’s P.I.B. . . . . $..... 2970.2. Month 





5. No Dependent as described above. A close relative or a person assuming the g Yi 
expenses of funeral and other items will receive a lump sum of six times P.1. B. $... x 721 _ AER 





If You Live to Age 65: 





When you attain age 65 and are entitled to receive the retirement benefits, you will receive a monthly 
income as long as you live, the amount being based upon your average monthly wage and the number 
of years during which you and your employers have paid the government the prescribed taxes. 











TO CALCULATE YOUR PRIMARY INSURANCE BENEFIT AT AGE 65 


10% of Average Monthly wee =§ L600. Plus $15.00 = $..2./: 00.) 
1% of (o) = $31 a ‘imes (Number of Years Under Act. = $.... £3 ‘(b) 











y P. 1. B. at age 65 = Total of (a) plus (b) - IA3 7= 
be If and when your wife attains age 65, she would also be entitled to receive an amount 
" equal to one-half of your retirement income. Your combined income would there- SF b 
bron Soe ales a ast aaa a lige Shira a a Nace et +. $7.96 Monn 
bi Should you then die, she surviving, she would receive for life three-quarters of your 
3 HS IC es tern case ww wes & ee « #, ™ 0 2 P ™ - $ x 253 Month 


can not exceed the smallest of the 


tNOTE—The maximum amount payable in any one month to one or more beneficiaries under any one social security number 
ures stipulated as follows:— 
$85, or two times the P. I. B., or 80 per cent. of the insured’s average monthly income. 








*Due to the many rules and regulations under the amended Social Security Act, effecti of Ji 4.3 it is i i 
to present the benefits in every detail. This sum: i web Foci peachy f the “om bbb parsed 
set of facts assumed to exist on the date this summary is prepared. 


is ne & very general explanation of the probable benefits under a 





Social Security Benefit Summary Used by Prudential Agents 


Blank (Form 9472), which is furnished 
us for this purpose, our first step is to 
complete the “essential information” asked 
for on the face of the blank. In doing 
so, we must learn from the insured the 
number of calendar years he has been 
working in covered employment since Jan- 
uary 1, 1937. If he has earned more than 
$200 since January 1 of the current year, 
then 1943 should be considered a complete 
calendar year. 
Example 

Joe Brown, now earning over $250 a 
month, paid no Social Security taxes until 
July 1, 1938. He earned over $200 that 
year and at least $50 each calendar quarter 
since m employment taxable under the act. 
His number of years in “covered employ- 
ment” ts six. 

Our second step is to make tactful in- 
quiry as to the insured’s average monthly 
wage since January 1, 1937. In most cases 
a round figure representing the average 
wage can be used (never more than the 


year. His total earnings for Social Secur- 
ity purposes are $12,000. (Do not use any 
amount over $3,000 per year.) Divide 
$12,000 by 75 (three times the number of 


calendar quarters since January 1, 1937). 
Average monthly wage, $160. 
Using $160 as the average monthly 


wage, take one-tenth of this ($16) and 
add the constant figure of $15, which 
applies in all cases where the average 
monthly wage is $50 or more. The “basic 
benefit,” therefore, is $31. Now take 1% 
of $31, or 31 cents, and multiplying by 
six (the number of years during which 
Joe Brown was taxed under the act), we 
get $1.86. Adding this to the basic bene- 
fit of $31, we arrive at the Primary In- 
surance Benefit of $32.86. 

Once the P. I. B. has been properly cal- 
cualted, estimating the family’s income 
benefits upon Joe Brown’s death will take 
only a minute or two longer. Assuming, 
for example, that Joe Brewn has a four- 


(Continued on Page 10) 





H. Arthur Schmidt Head 
of 217 Broadway Agency 


HE SUCCEEDS ALLEN & SCHMIDT 


W. H. King, Assistant to Gen’l Ast.; 
J. Arch Williams, Supervisor; 
Joseph Kramer, Office Manager 


The New England Mutual Life an- 
nounces that effective July 1 the former 
general agency of the company, operat- 
ing for some years as Allen & Schmidt 
at 217 Broadway, New York City, was 
succeeded by H. Arthur Schmidt, gen- 
eral agent. Edward W. Allen of Allen 
& Schmidt retired from the agency June 
30, after long service with the com- 
pany and having reached the age of 70. 
Mr. Schmidt’s executive personnel will 
consist of Wheeler H. King, assistant to 
general agent J. Arch Williams, super- 
visor, and Joseph Kramer, office man- 
ager. 

The H. Arthur Schmidt Agency has 
been one of the leading life insurance 
general agencies of Greater New York 
for many years. Mr. Allen, who entered 
life insurance here in 1899, became man- 
ager of New England Mutual at 220 
Broadway in 1910. The agency was 
moved to 217 Broadway in 1916. In 1926 
Mr. Schmidt became Mr. Allen’s partner, 
and the agency name was changed to 
Allen & Schmidt. 

Career of H. Arthur Schmidt 

H. Arthur Schmidt was born in Brook- 
lyn on June 10, 1895. After graduation 
from Commercial High School, Brooklyn, 


he became associated with the credit de- 
partment of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York. He then became 
salesman and later New York manager 
for a large Georgia hosiery mill. One 
of his early orders was for 1,200 cases of 
hosiery valued at $100,000 from the F. W. 
Woolworth Co. 

Told by a friend of Mr. Allen that 
he should carry life insurance he bought 
a policy from Ed Allen which resulted 
in his becoming an agent for New Eng- 
land Mutual. That was twenty-eight 
years ago. He began immediately to be- 
come successful as an agent and four 
years after entering insurance sold 
$485,000 for his company in one year. 
In 1923 he had his $1,000,000 year and 
in 1925 paid for $1,625,000. He averaged 
a million a year for more than ten years. 
He was company leader of the entire 
country for his company for four suc- 
cessive years prior to his appointment as 
general agent. 
~ Mr. Schmidt is past president of the 
Life Managers Association of Greater 
New York, Inc.; past president of New 
England Mutual General Agents Associa- 
tion, and past vice president of Life Un- 
derwriters Association of the City of 
New York, Inc. He has also been on its 
board of directors for many years. He 





H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT 


is a Shriner and a member of the Ridge- 
wood Country Club. Mr. and Mrs. 
Schmidt live in Ridgewood, N. J., and 
have three children, his two boys being 
Princeton graduates. 
Wheeler H. King 

Wheeler H. (“Bill”) King is one of the 
leading agency assistants in the New 
York life insurance field. Born in 
Springfield, Mass., he received a B.B.A. 





Ben Fasman Photos 


Left to right: J. Arch Williams, Wheeler H. King, Joseph Kramer 


degree from Boston University’s College 
of Business Administration in 1923. He 
is a member of Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
National fraternity. He joined New Eng- 
land Mutual after a brief period in ac- 
counting work, first duties being in home 
office in Boston training in field office 
management. In 1924 he ‘became office 
manager of Allen & Schmidt and was 
manager of its brokerage department 
1927-31, agency supervisor, 1931-38, and 
assistant to the general agents since 
then. He is a CLU, is a past president of 
the Life Supervisors Association of New 
York, which he helped to organize, and 
is active in the affairs of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of the City of 
New York, now being on the board of 
directors. He is vice president of At- 
lantic Alumni, Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau School. For two years he 
has been a member of the Montclair 
Police Reserve. He and Mrs. King live 
in Montclair, N. J., and have two daugh- 
ters. 
J. Arch Williams 

J. Arch Williams comes to the H. Ar- 
thur Schmidt Agency from Knoxville, 
Tenn., where he has been manager of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life’s agency in the 
Hamilton Bank Building there. Born in 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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James E. Henderson to 
Be South Bend Gen’! Agt. 


JOINING THE INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 





Well- Known in New York Insurance 
Circles; With New England Mutual 
Sixteen Years 


James E. Henderson of the H. Arthur 
Schmidt agency, New England Mutual 
Life, 217 Broadway, New York City, has 
been appointed general agent of the In- 
dianapolis Life at South Bend, Ind., and 
will leave New York on July 24 to take 
over his new post. 

The Indianapolis Life, which does bus- 
iness in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
gan ,Minnesota, Ohio, Texas and Cali- 
fornia, has as its president one of the 
best known Midwestern insurance ex- 
ecutives, Edward B. Raub. It com- 
menced business in 1905; has insurance 
in force of $127,000,000 and assets of $31,- 
Q00,000. 

Mr. Henderson has a degree of LL.D. 
from St. Lawrence University. In the 
first World War he was decorated with 
the Mons medal. He has been a large 
personal writer and his clients include 
some of the leading business people of 
New York. For the Teachers Alliance 
of New York (10,000 teachers) he wrote 
a comprehensive accident and_ health 
plan, including hospitalization, insurance 
being carried by a casualty and a life 
insurance company. He joined the Allen 
& Schmidt agency, now the H. Arthur 
Schmidt agency, sixteen years ago. 


Edwards Agency Supervisor 





RUTH S. HANAUER 


Ruth S. Hanauer has been appointed 
supervisor of the Charles Edwards 
Agency of the Manhattan Life, at 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Mrs. 
Hanauer had considerable experience in 
retail selling before she entered the life 
insurance business in 1939. She will de- 
vote her efforts to agency work in gen- 
eral, including brokerage connections. 
She ts a graduate of Barnard College. 


HEADS DES MOINES ASS’N 

L. E. Graber, manager for the Trav- 
elers, was elected president of the Des 
Moines Association of Life Underwriters 
at the annual meeting. Other officers 
elected are: Edmund P. Connolly, gen- 
eral agent, Penn Mutual, vice president; 
D. P. Calbreath, John Hancock, secre- 
tary; Leo Salvini, treasurer. Harold 
Pickford, Provident Mutual, was named 
national committeeman and Fred Brown, 
Central Life, retiring president, was 
named state committeeman. 


VIOLA HAGEMAN ELECTED 


Viola Hageman has been elected pres- 
ident of the Cincinnati Life Insurance 
Cashiers’ and Secretaries’ Association. 
Other officers elected are: vice presi- 
dent, Betty Teagarden; Helen Selby, 
treasurer; Doris Christensen, secretary. 


Named at the Southern Round Table’s 
wartime problems conference in Nash- 
ville on June 15-16 as the new officers of 
the group were (left to right) James R. 
Adams, assistant secretary, Liberty Na- 
tional Life of Birmingham, who was 
chosen as chairman; David J. Martino, 





agency secretary, Pan Amer.can Life of 
New Orleans, secretary, and Forrest R. 
Brauer, advertising manager, Home Ben- 
eficial Life of Richmond, vice chairman. 
At the: Southern session, the executive 
committee of the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association voted to hold an an- 
nual meeting in October. 





MUTUAL LIFE SURVEY 


Conducted to Determine Potential Earn- 
ings of New Men Entering 
Insurance Business 


\ survey of business produced by ten 
leading field underwriters appointed by 
the Mutual Life of New York during the 
first nine months of 1942 reveals that the 
total of first year and expected renewal 
commissions on business sold during the 
last quarter of that year averaged $598 
per month per man, as compared with 
average monthly income per man of $321 
prior to joining the company. Conducted 


to determine potential earnings for desir- 
able men entering the life insurance busi- 
ness during war time conditions and to 
answer the question: “Is this a good time 
to enter the life insurance business ?”, 
the survey also shows that the average 
age of the ten leading field underwriters 
appointed during the first nine months 
of 1942 is thirty-nine and that the aver- 
age amount of life insurance owned is 
$10,820. All are married and seven have 
children; half of them attended college; 
nine had previous sales experience. The 
ten leading underwriters have lived in 
their communities for an average of 
twenty-three years. Nine of the ten 
men rated “A” or “B” in the aptitude 
index. 











metal. 


factured. 








sales in all lines of policies are exceeding 1942 results by a 


substantial margin. 


Federal Life offers attractive agency contracts and whole- 


hearted home office co-operation with the field force. 


Write to 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
168 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, 
Chairman 

















NO SUBSTITUTES 


Substitutes are being used more and more to serve our needs 
for the many essential materials needed in our war program. 
Rayon is replacing silk and nylon. 
Synthetic rubber is now being successfully manu- 
BUT no substitute will ever be found for Life 


Insurance, Accident and Health and Hospital Insurance. 


Federal Life representatives are equipped to provide a broad 


and complete coverage in each of these fields. Volume of 


Plastics are replacing 


L. D. CAVANAUGH, 
President 







Field Training Under 
Home Office Direction 


VIEWPOINT OF OTIS P. GRANT 





Nashville Insurance Man Discusses 
Correspondence Courses for 
Industrial Insurance Men 





In discussing wartime training of 
agents Otis P. Grant, Life & Casualty 
Co., Nashville, speaking as an Industrial 
insurance man, told members of the 
Southern Round Table, Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association meeting in Nash- 
ville recently, that he assumed that mem- 
bers of the group are more concerned 
with the training that can be directed 


from the home office and not so much 
with schools or the man-to-man training 
carried on by the general agent or dis- 
trict manager. Home office training 
methods take on two forms—one by a 
correspondence course in which the agent 
studies periodic assignments and sends 
in answers to test questions for grading 
and criticism. The other is prescribed or 
suggested reading without tests. 

Some industrial companies require their 
new agents to complete questionnaires at 
intervals, following their introduction on 
the debit. This is not strictly a course, 
he said, but merely a method by which 
the home office checks the effectiveness 
of the verbal instructions given by the 
manager and superintendent; it is evi- 
dence that the new agent has a minimum 
working knowledge of the business. 

“The correspondence course should be 
available to all volunteers, and every 
effort should be made to encourage new 
agents to follow it,” he said. One would 
think that a man or woman who takes up 
life insurance selling as a full-time job 
would want to master the subject even 
though hé or she contemplates retire- 
ment when times become normal. I can 
assure you, however, that a program of 
self-improvement must be sold. 

Grading and Criticism 

“Correspondence courses can be success- 
ful only if competent personnel at the 
home office does the grading and criticiz- 
ing of the papers sent in from the field. 
If the top man attempts to delegate the 
work to others the whole plan will fall 
flat. The material for the course can 
be prepared-at the home office, but there 
is excellent material already on the mar- 
ket, and I see no reason to duplicate a 
job that has already been well done.” 

Mr. Grant then told of some of the 
professional courses and services on the 
market and of books written to teach 
qualification to agents. 

“If we pass up the correspondence 
courses and offer only suggested read- 
ing to our agents we should keep well 
posted as to new material on the mar- 
ket,” he said, “and pass the best of it on 
to our men. We should encourage our 
men to subscribe to insurance journals, 
and I believe it well to share the cost 
with them. We should feed them with 
new ideas constantly through the house 
organ or by specially prepared bulletins 
and pamphlets. If we can instill in their 
minds the professional attitude and make 


.them realize that training and growth 


in the profession of life insurance selling 
never stops we will find that connections 
made with us for the duration will prove 
to be for the duration of life.” 





MISSOURI LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


W. L. Coonrod, manager, Northwest- 
ern National in Springfield, Mo., was 
elected president of the Missouri Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at the an- 
nual meeting and sales congress of that 
organization held last week. Other of- 
ficers are: first vice president, Wayne 
Clover, general agent, Penn Mutual, 
Kansas City; second vice president, Adam 
Rosenthal, general agent, Acacia Mu- 
tual, St. Louis; secretary, William Wil- 
deboor, manager, Metropolitan Life, Jef- 
ferson City. A treasurer will be ap- 
pointed by the president and vice pres- 
idents. 
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Jefferson Standard 
Advances R. B. Taylor 


SALES PROMOTION, ADV. MGR. 





Karl Ljung to Give More Time to 
General Activities of Agency 
Depa:tment; Taylor’s Career 





R. B. Taylor has been made manager 
of sales promotion and advertising by 
Jefferson Standard Life. Ralph C. Price, 
vice president, said this move will en- 
able Karl Ljung, assistant agency man- 





R. B. TAYLOR 


ager, to devote more time to general 
activities of agency department. 

Following graduation from University 
of North Carolina in 1928 Mr. Taylor 
joined the Jefferson Standard in its ac- 
counting department, later being trans- 
ferred to the field as branch office 
cashier, last post prior to coming into 
home office being Atlanta. 

Mr. Ljung has been handling the sales 
promotion and advertising work for the 
company during past decade. He was 
president, Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association, 1939-40. 





HOME LIFE LOMA GRADES 


Employes of the Home Life have just 
scored what is believed to be the highest 
ratio of passing grades for examinations 
registered under the Life Office Man- 

agement Association, All Home Life 
candidates passed one or more examina- 
tions. Only 1% of the total represented 
failing grades. According to a statement 
from officials of the LOMA who adminis- 
ter the examinations, this is an outstand- 
ing group achievement. 





MISS KROLL ASSISTANT EDITOR 


Miss Minnie Kroll has been appoint- 
ed assistant editor of “Pulse,” Occiden- 
tal Life Insurance Co. of California’s 
house organ, and has assumed her new 
duties. _Coming to Occidental in 1934, 
first in the dictaphone department, and 
then as secretary to H. Dixon True- 
blood, editor of “Pulse,” and on “Dick” 
becoming agency secretary she went 
along as his secretary. She took a leave 
of absence in 1942 on account of ill 
health, and now on her return becomes 
Editor Earl Clark’s assistant. 





S. J. FEIN GETS NEW POST 

Frank L. Barnes, vice president and 
agency director of the Ohio State Life, 
has announced the appointment of Sam- 
uel J. Fein, Philadelphia, as manager of 
the company’s Philadelphia territory. 
Mr. Fein, who was born in New York, 
is a graduate of New York University. 
For a time he conducted an advertising 
business in New York City. Later he 
was production manager for the Broad- 
way agency of the Aetna Life and more 
recently has been general agent in Phila- 
delphia for the Girard Life. 























AT THEIR FINGER TIPS 


At their finger tips Connecticut Mutual agents 
have the sales tools to help capitalize on practi- 
cally every sales opportunity. Each of the handy 
and complete portfolios covering 15 different sales 
situations contains such information as: 


1. The Plan — explanation of the plan to be 
presented. 


2. Prospecting — suggestions as to where to find 
prospects. 


3. Sales Talk — to give a definite path to follow 
in presenting the plan. 


Plan-O-Cards — visual selling material. 


Brief — a proposal form to illustrate quickly 
and clearly the benefits. 


6. Rate Card—to help you obtain necessary 
figures without referring to the rate book or the 
dividend book, 


7. Direct Mail—to pave the way and secure 
replies. 


8. Sales Literature — booklets and folders. 
“‘Designea to Help the Salesman Sell’’ 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Hatfod 
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< M. Scabies ins With 
Home Life of N. Y. C. 


| MADE AGENCY FIELD ASSISTANT 








| Former Executive Manager of Life 
Underwriters Association to Work 
Under John H. Evans 





The appointment of John M. Hughes, 
for the past five years executive manager 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City, as an agency field as- 
sistant of the Home Life of New York 





| JOHN M. HUGHES 


| has been announced by William P. 
Worthington, vice president and super- 
intendent of agencies. He will be asso- 
ciated with John H. Evans in the sales 
planning division, which is a home office 
operation designed to train men for man- 
agerial responsibilities. It also serves 
as a sales research unit for the further 
development of planned estates, the com- 
pany service for owners of life insurance. 
Mr. Hughes will go through various 
phases of client building and planned 
estates training. 

Mr. Hughes has a wide acquaintance 
in the insurance business. Some of his 
| previous business connections were man- 
ager of the General Exchange Insurance 
Corporation, executive secretary of the 
3oston Life Underwriters Association 
and, since July, 1938, executive manager 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City. During his incumbency 
the New York Association reached an 
all-time high in membership. 





CONN. MUTUAL BLOOD DONORS 
Ninety employes of the Connecticut 
Mutual went as a group to the Hartford 
Blood Donor Center last week to donate 
blood for Army and Navy use. The ninety 
donations brought the total amount of 
blood given by Connecticut Mutual em- 
ployes up to 340 pints. Among the group 
| were many who donated for the second, 
| third or fourth time. The committee for 
“Connecticut Mutual Day” was com- 
posed of Warren F. Reuber, chairman, 
Norma Peterson, Gaylord Paine, Mary 
Kyle, and Barbara Goodsell. 


JOHN J. STEGER ELECTED 

John J. Steger, general agent for the 
| Massachusetts Mutual at St. Paul, was 
elected president of the Minnesota State 
Association of Life Underwriters, Inc., 
succeeding Leon W. LaBounta, Penn 
Mutual, Minneapolis. Bert H. Odell, 
agency vice president of the North 
American Life & Casualty, was elected 
vice president and John Lynch, mana- 
| ger John Hancock, St. Paul, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. The presidents of 
' the various local boards throughout the 
state automatically became vice presi- 
dents of the state association. They are 
| A. J. Johnson, Duluth; E. Ray Cory, 
| Austin; J. A. Paulsrud, Winona; Ray- 
mond H. Guy, Rochester; Robert E. 
Shay, Minneapolis; D. O. McLeran, St. 

| Paul, and Frank Smock, Mankato. 
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Canada Life Appointments 


The Canada Life announces the ap- 
pointment of W. J. Adams, F.AS., 
F.A.I.A., as associate secretary and 
comptroller. Mr. Adams joined the Can- 
ada Life in 1925 in the dividend de- 
partment at home office. He qualified 





W. J. ADAMS 


Associate Secretary and Comptroller 


for his Fellowship in the Actuarial So- 
ciety in 1936, and following his transfer 
to the agency department was named 
mathematician three years later. In Jan- 
uary, 1941, Mr. Adams assumed the re- 
sponsibilities of comptroller. 

He is chairman of the Canada Life’s 
Wartime Economy Board. This board 





V. H. BROWN 
Educational Assistant 


was formed early in the war for the 
purpose of reviewing the company’s op- 
erations and, in the light of wartime 
conditions of effecting all possible econ- 
omies in manpower and materials. Mr. 
Adams is a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Life Office Management 
Association. 

The Canada Life also announced the 
appointment of V. H. Brown as educa- 
tional assistant at home office. Mr. 
3rown, who has been branch supervisor 
of central Ontario branch for the past 
three years, will be associated with the 
company’s educational supervisor, H. E. 
Lumsden. 

Mr. Brown joined the central Ontario 
branch of the Canada Life in August, 
1935, as a representative in Galt, Ont., 
and two years later moved to Kitchener 
as district manager. After a period of 





most successful operation he was trans- 
ferred to Hamilton to assume the duties 


of branch supervisor. Mr. Brown has 
earned membership in his company’s pro- 
duction clubs in each of his eight years 
with the Canada Life. 


R. A. Foan Heads U. S. Life’s 
New Newark Branch. Office 


The United States Life announced the 
opening of a new branch office, which 
will be located in the Federal Trust 
Building, Newark. The new office is 
under the management of Roy A. Foan, 
agency assistant. Mr. Foan joined the 
company’s agency department in Febru- 
ary, 1942 and has had field experience 
and a thorough background of agency 
procedure under the direction of Rich- 
ard Rhodebeck, superintendent of agen- 
cies. He has also had five years ex- 
perience as an underwriter in the home 
office. Prior to his joining the U. S. 
Life, Mr. Foan was associated for eight 
years with the Great American Fire. 








A. H. CURTIS & CO. FIGURES 





Boston Agency Paid for $1,515,097 Dur- 
ing First Five Months of 1943; J. H. 
Atwood Leader 
Total paid for business for first five 
months of this year of A. H. Curtis & 
Co., general agents, New England Mu- 
tual Life, 80 Federal Street, Boston, 
was $1,515,097. Paid business for May 
was $355,769. : 

Leader of the agency is J. H. Atwood. 


DALLAS ASSOCIATION ELECTS 

Charles E. Seay, formerly vice presi- 
dent during the past season, was elected 
president of the Dallas Association of 
Life Underwriters, at the annual meeting 
of the organization held recently. Other 
officers elected are: J. Max Spangler, 
Kansas City Life, vice president; Wylie 
B. Sims, Aetna Life, secretary; Cora 
Dulaney, Great National Life, treasurer 
(re-elected); James D. Edgecomb, John 
Hancock, state committeeman. 





N. Y. Managers Outing To Be 


Held July 14 at Pelham Club 


The annual outing of the Life Man- 
agers Association of Greater New York, 
will be held this year at the Pelham 
Country Club, Pelham, N. Y., July 14. 
The features of the day’s activities will 
include: Golf, tennis, swtmming, poker, 
bridge, horseshoe pitching, luncheon and 
dinner. Trains run every half hour to 
and from Pelham. Trains to. Pelham 
leave Grand Central Station every twen- 
ty-five minutes after and five minutes 
before the hour. Trains leave Pelham 
every eight minutes after and twenty- 
two minutes before the hour. 

Serving on the committee are: Julius 
Eisendrath, chairman, Gilbert V. Austin, 
Osborne Bethea, Walter E. Barton, 
Clancy Connell, John M. Fraser, Dick 
Myer, A. V. Ott, Arthur Youngman. 





ISABEL L. DAUGHERTY DEAD 





Sole Woman Member of Los Angeles 
Chapter, CLU; Consistent Member of 
Company’s Big Tree Club 
Isabel L. Daugherty, CLU, Los An- 
geles, died recently after a short illness. 
Miss Daugherty entered the insurance 
business in 1924, in the general agency 
of the late John Newton Russell, of the 
home office general agency of Pacific 
Mutual. A consistent member of the 
company’s highest honor organization, 
the Big Tree Club, Miss Daugherty 
stressed the idea of service to policy- 
holders, and gave constant attention to 

this phase of her business. 

Miss Daugherty was the only woman 
member of the Los Angeles chapter, 
CLU, and was one of the few women in 
the country who had achieved the de- 
gree of CLU. In addition to her activi- 
ties in life underwriting she took an 
active part in the War Bond selling cam- 


paign. 














conserve his time and energy. 





instance, 

One of a series— 

Giving facts about 
the Fidelity 


service was launched. 


THE FIDELITY 














is too precious. 
Skillfully prepared. sales promotion helps 
are widely available and used to good 
advantage by successful agents. 


NO NEED FOR BLINDFOLD SELLING 


Today the life underwriter has greater need than ever to 


Aimless calls, based more upon 


hope than upon plan, consume time that 


Blindfold selling is out. 


Fidelity’s lead service last year, for 


produced $2.86 in first year pre- 


miums for each name circularized. Many 
Fidelity agents abandoned blindfold sell- 
ing twenty-seven years ago when the lead 
Since then more than a quarter of a billion 
of life insurance has been written as a direct result. 


We are glad to have pioneered in this field—helping to wipe 
out blindfold selling for all agents. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
PHILADELPHIA 


E. A. ROBERTS, PRESIDENT 











TO RETIRE WITH 
A SURE INCOME 


Don’t underestimate the strong ap- 
peal this makes to every man and 
every woman. To provide for one’s 
dependents while they are dependent 
and then to enjoy the fruits of one’s 
savings oneself when the dependency 
period ends is “a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished”. 


Remember that MANHATTAN LIFE 
offers the same rate to men and 
women who own Endowment Annui- 
ties—and what a whale of a differ- 
ence that makes! 


For visual selling aids “ASK 


PEYSER ABOUT IT”. 

Percy A. Peyser, General Agent 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

55 Liberty St., N. Y. C. Co-7-2676 











VAN SCHAICK RESIGNS O. C. D. 





Vacates Post of Regional Director; 
Organization Functioning Effectively; 
Commended by Roosevelt 
George S. Van Schaick, vice president 
of, the New York Life, has resigned as 
regional director of the Office of Civilian 
Defense for the second region, which in- 
cludes New York, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware. “When I took the position as 
regional director,” Mr. Van Schaick 
said, “it was with the understanding 
that it was on a relatively temporary 
basis. Now that a year has passed and 
the organization is- functioning effec- 
tively I feel that I can return to my 

regular duties.” 

His resignation was accepted by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who, when Governor of 
New York in 1931, appointed Mr. Van 
Schaick State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, a position he held until 1935. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt told Mr. Van Schaick 
in a letter that he was sorry to learn 
the director was resigning. “Naturally,” 
the President wrote, “I cannot let you 
go without expressing my own apprecia- 
tion of the work you have done. It has 
not been the easiest of assignments, but 
you have carried it through with that 
faithfulness and devotion to the job that 
characterized you when we worked to- 
gether in New York.” 

Mr. Van Schaick said he regretted 
leaving the ©. C. D., but that “IT am 
glad to report that O. C. D. in the sec- 
ond region has an outstanding record of 
accomplishment during the last year. It 
is a satisfaction to me that I leave as 
regional director with the knowledge 
that there exist sound and amicable 
working relationships among the three 
states of this region, the Army com- 
mand and O. C. D.” 





ATLANTA ASS’N ELECTIONS 

Holcombe T. Green was elected presi- 
dent and Horace S. Smith Jr., vice presi- 
dent, at the meeting of the Atlanta Life 
Underwriters’ Association held last week. 
John J. McConneghy was named second 
vice president, and Frank M. Akers Jr., 
Linwood Butterworth and Willis Milner 
Jr. were elected to the board of direc- 
tors. 

Elected as agents are Mrs. Nola Pat- 
terson, Charles L. Thomas and Lawrence 
Willtet. Mr. Green has been in the 
insurance business in Atlanta since 1926. 
He is immediate past president of Atlanta 
Life Managers’ Club, at one time served 
as president of the Life Insurance and 
Trust Council in Atlanta, and is a direc- 
tor of the Fulton County Federal Savings 
and Loan Association. 
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What Is Americanism? 
“One could make two arbitrary defi- 
nitions of words in our language and 
call one group precise words and the 
other evocative words. For example, if 


I say the word ‘circle’ you know in- 
stantly what I mean. You get a clear, 
precise image of a circle. But you con- 
tribute nothing to it. That is because 
‘circle’ is a precise word. If, however, 
I use an evocative word, if I say the 
word ‘home,’ then you add to the dic- 
tionary meaning of that word all that 
‘home’ has meant to you. It evokes 
something from your memory, your ex- 
perience. Now, to me ‘Americanism’ is 
a word like ‘home.’ I can’t tell you 
what it means to you. But I can tell 
you in very simple words what it means 
to me. As once defined it at the 
annual meeting of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution in Washington: 
To me, Americanism means the spirit 
of freedom at work in organized self- 
government. Let me repeat—the spirit 
of freedom at work in organized self- 
government. It is a free, experimental 
process in democracy which we have 
made our way of life. Under American- 
ism adult men and women make their 
own laws and unmake them. We choose 
our public officers and change them in 
the hope of getting better ones. Now 
let us be candid and admit that under 
this system we have frequently been 
robbed, cheated, betrayed and abused 
by corrupt politicians.. Nevertheless, un- 
der this imperfect system we have be- 
come one of the most successful nations 
in history, the hope of the world to- 
day, a searchlight among the freedom- 
loving peoples of this earth. American- 
ism began with a document of which 
we are all very proud, The Declara- 
tion of Independence. That was _ its 
birth certificate. Its baptism was in the 
blood of the Continental Army. And 
the certificate of that baptism was the 
Constitution of the United States and 
the several amendments which are 
called The Bill of Rights. We all to- 
day have the personal liberties guaran- 
teed to us by that Constitution and its 
Bill of Rights. We have the right to 
trial by jury, to habeas corpus, to be 
secure in our homes and in our per- 
sons without search or seizure except 
by due process of Law. We have the 
right to peaceable assembly, for petition 
of redress of our wrongs. We have the 
right of free speech, of free press and 
the right to worship God or not to wor- 
ship God as conscience and only con- 
science shall direct. But above all we 
are free people with a sense of humor 
that directs itself particularly at human 
pretensions. We stand in awe of no 
leader, no Fuehrer, no Duce. We stand 
in awe of nothing human, but only of 
the Lord God Almighty who implanted 
this love of freedom in our hearts. 
Americanism is a blending of many fine 
breeds into a new, national companion- 
ship. All of us have tasted this freedom 
that we call Americanism. We all know 
how sweet it is and, God helping us, we 
shall never give it up.” 

From a broadcast by Fulton Oursler 
on Pay-Off News, Station WOR, May 
7th, 1943 and is reproduced with per- 
mission. 

The foregoing quotation is being d's- 
tributed to friends of his agency by P. 
A. Peyser, general agent, Manhattan 
Life, at 55 Liberty Street, New York. 


MUTUAL LIFE DONATES 

The Mutual Life of New York has 
made available to the Navy department, 
Office of Naval Officer Procurement, the 
store at 467 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, free of charge. The Navy depart- 
ment will use the space as an informa- 
tion center in its program of enlisting 
Waves. This is the third donation of 
space which The Mutual Life has made 
during the past four months. In March 
the company made available the entire 
second floor at 512 Fifth Avenue to the 
American Women’s Voluntary Services, 
Inc., and in April the company donated 
to the same organization the store at 
39 West 57th Street for use as executive 
offices. 


THIRD IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 


What Survey of 767 Editors Made by 
an Advertising Agency Disclosed 
About Life Insurance 


One of the advertising agencies has 
completed a survey made to ascertain 
the regard in which twelve different in- 
dustries, including life insurance, is held 
from the public relations aspect. The 
poll was made among 767 editors in this 
country. Two questions were asked. 

First was based on, “From my ob- 
servation I believe that the industries 
listed below, rank as indicated in the 
terms of public understanding and fa- 
vorable public opinion.” The second 
question provided for an answer to what 
the editors thought themselves of the 
ranking of the twelve industries as they 
formed their opinion from their own 
knowledge of the industries. 

Life insurance stood third in the esti- 
mate of the editors of public’ Ss viewpoint 
and also of their own viewpoint. 


SUN OF AMERICA NEW CHAIRMAN 


Solomon Rothschild Elected; Moses, 
Diehl and Nusbaum Go on Board 
of Directors 


Sun Life of America, Baltimore, an- 
nounces the election of Solomon Roths- 
child as chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. He fills a vacancy caused by 
the death some weeks ago of Charles 
F. Diehl. Mr. Rothschild was formerly 
vice chairman of the board. 


Lea A. Moses, general counsel, and 
Jay S. Nusbaum and Millard N. Diehl, 
sec retaries, were elected members of the 
board of directors, 








CLEVELAND CLU ELECTIONS 

Preston Hanawalt has been elected 
president of the Cleveland chapter of 
CLU. Other officers named at the an- 
nual meeting were Paul L. Field, vice 
president; E. Clare Weber, treasurer; 
D. Miley Phipps, secretary. Cleveland 
chapter now has a total of thirty-three 
members. 





OR its current national advertisement NWNL 


has borrowed the adage that 


their doctor only so long as he keeps them well. 
Whether legendary or not, this shrewdly devised 
relationship serves to illustrate the principle that 
NWNL agents under the Arnold System are paid, 


not primarily for new insurance 


keeping their clients’ insurance programs in good 


health. 


The purpose of the Arnold System, as announced 
in 1939, is “to better reward better service”. Just 175 
how well it is accomplishing this is shown by the 
fact that over the four year period 1938-42 the 
average annual income of Arnold System agents 
increased 75 per cent. That its effect is to encour- 
age a higher quality, more efficient agency opera- 
tion is attested in many ways, not the least of 
which is the fact that average monthly produc- 


the Chinese pay 


they sell, but for 


CONNECTICUT APPOINTMENT 





Ralph A. Gates Made Executive Secre- 
tary of Commissioner Allyn, Succeed- 
ing Frank R. Dole 

The new Insurance Commissioner of 
Connecticut, W. Ellery Allyn, has ap- 
pointed Ralph A. Gates executive secre- 
tary effective July 1. He has been an 
examiner in the Department, and suc- 
ceeds Frank R. Dole. 

The retiring Commissioner, John C. 
Blackall, has not announced his future 
plans. He may practice law with his 
brother, Charles H. Blackall. “I will 
make any official announcement of my 
plans later,” he said to The Eastern 
Underwriter. “What I am particularly 
interested in at present moment is to 
have a short vacation. I may come 
down to New York City to see ‘Okla- 
homa’ and some other new shows.” 





_ The Franklin Life has entered Wash- 
ington and Oregon. 
twenty-two states. 


It now operates in 





tion of new agents contracted during 1942 was 
more than twice as large as that of agents placed 
under contract in 1938. 

Such a soundly conceived system of compensa- 
tion, geared to public demand and to current needs 
of the business and harnessed with modern selec- 
tion and training programs, helps to explain 
NWNL’s vigorous, healthy growth, the result of a 
steadily growing body of satisfied policyholders. 











Average Annual Income 
Arnold System Agents 


210 














Upward Trend of New Sales Per 
New Agent Placed Under Con- 
tract in NwNL. 
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With Northwestern Mut. 


JOINS ALLEN AGENCY, ATLANTA 





Was First Georgian to Get CLU Desig- 
nation; Has Been Associate General 
Agent, Penn Mutual 

Lawrence Willet, for years a promi- 
nent figure in Georgia life insurance pro- 
duction, has become associated with the 
Luther E. Allen general agency of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life at Atlanta. 

After graduating in 1918 from Georgia 
School of Technology, Mr. Willet im- 
mediately joined the air corps of the 
United States Army, where he was com- 
missioned a lieutenant. Following the 
close of the war he entered the life in- 
surance business which he has followed 
successfully since that time. In 1929 he 
was the first Georgian to receive the CLU 
designation, and was the first president 
of the Atlanta Chapter. He is now a 
director of the National Chapter. He is 
an active member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table Club, having qualified for 
that organization four times. Mr. Willet 
is also a charter member of the Leaders 
Round Table of Georgia, of which he is 
the immediate past chairman and at the 
present time an active director. He is 
president of the Atlanta Life Un- 
Association and is now a di- 





past 
derwriters 
rector. 

“In addition to his business activities, 
Mr. Willet has contributed his full share 
to the civic and religious activities of 
Atlanta and is highly respected for his 
character and ability,” said Mr. Allen 
this week. For some years Mr. Willet 
has been associate general agent of the 
Penn Mutual Life in Atlanta. 





DEFEATS RECOVERY OF POLICY 





Misrepresentation as to Consultation 
Within Five Years of Application 
Voids Contract 
In an action on a life policy plaintiff 
admitted that the insured, who died of 
coronary trombosis, consulted three 
physicians within five years before mak- 
ing application for the policy, and was 
advised by one of them to have his heart 
examined; also that insured had _ his 
stomach X-rayed within the five-year 
period. His answers in his application 
were to the effect that he had never had 
heart disease and had been treated by 
only one physician for a moderate attack 
of indigestion during that time. It was 
held that these false answers in the ap- 
plication were sufficient as matter of law 
to show insured’s bad faith in making 
the application and to defeat recovery on 
the policy, although the plaintiff, in an 
endeavor to overcome the detrimental 
effect upon his claim of these misrepre- 
sentations, averred that the false answers 
had been given by inadvertence and 
without any intention of concealment or 

desire to withhold any facts. 

It was also held that part C of the 
application, which was the confidential 
statement of the medical examiner to 
the company, is not required to be at- 
tached to the policy under the Pennsyl- 
vania Act of 1881, since the insured 
“could not be affected by anything that 
was certified to the company by the 
medical examiner for the reason that the 
medical examiner was not his agent, but 
the agent of the company.” Reeder vs. 
Metropolitan Life, Pennsylvania Supreme 


Court, 340 Pa. 503. 


MUTUAL LIFE TOURNAMENT 


The Mutual Life Association employe 
organization of the Mutual Life of New 
York, held their annual golf tournament 
last Saturday at Bethpage, Long Island. 
Seymour Gumo of the actuary’s depart- 
ment was awarded the Alexander E. Pat- 
terson Trophy for the second consecu- 
tive year with a low net of seventy-five. 
Dave Beynon of the bureau of applica- 
tions won the William Esau Trophy, with 
a low gross of ninety-three. Three-time 
winners of either trophy retain it per- 
manently. 








W. L. Wadsworth Named 
By New England Mutual 


CAME WITH COMPANY IN 1916 





Former Supervisor of Summers Agency 
Becomes Field Supervisor at Com- 
pany’s Home Office 


William L. Wadsworth, former super- 
visor of the Merle G. Summers Agency 
of the New England Mutual, has joined 
the company’s home office organization 
as field supervisor. Except for his years 








W. L. WADSWORTH 


in the Army during World War I, Mr. 
Wadsworth has been continuously asso- 
ciated with the New England Mutual 
since 1916, when he started as a messen- 
ger in the home office. After the war 
he was appointed full-time agent by 
Charles H. Flood, then manager of the 
home office agency. Following many 
years in_ personal production he was 
made supervisor of the agency in 1937. 
He has organized and carried through a 
number of sales clinics and schools and 
is especially known for the sales skits 
which he and Ernest Hoffman have put 
on at company conventions. 

Long active in local life insurance af- 
fairs, Mr. Wadsworth was loaned to the 
Government for several months in 1942 
to promote the sale and installation of 
payroll deduction plans for War Bonds 
in factories around Greater Boston. As 
a result of this campaign he received an 
official citation for service rendered, and 
many messages of commendation. 

Two years overseas in World War I, 
much of the time with the 102nd Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion of the YD, and 
during which he was gassed, have been 
responsible for a continued interest in 
military affairs. He now holds the rank 
of captain in the Massachusetts State 
Guard and was instrumental in organ- 
izing a New England Mutual medical 
unit. 





METROPOLITAN APPOINTMENTS 

The Metropolitan Life has arnounced 
the appointments of John J. Crnning- 
ham, formerly manager at Augusta, 
Maine, as head of the company’s district 
in Uxbridge, Massachusetts, and Ray F. 
Pfeifer, former manager at Salem, Ohio, 
as head of one of the two district offices 
in Youngstown, Ohio. 

Mr. Cunningham, who succeeds’ the 
late Herman E. Westby, joined the 
Metropolitan, as an agent in 1923. In 
1929 he was made assistant manager at 
Taunton,’ Mass. He served in the New 
England territory as a field training in- 
structor and as a field training super- 
visor. In 1939 he became head of the 
company’s Augusta district. 

Mr. Pfeifer, a native of Columbus, 
Ohio, joined the Metropolitan, as an 
agent in 1923. From his new headquar- 
ters, Mr. Pfeifer and his staff will serve 
policyholders in Boardman, Canfield, 
Lowellville, North Lima, Poland, Struth- 
ers, and part of Youngstown. 
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99 John Street, 


A. M. BEST PUBLICATIONS 





Life Insurance Reports and Chart of 
Recommended Life Insurance Com- 
panies Now Available 

Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Ful- 
ton Street, New York City, announced 
the release this week, of the thirty- 
seventh annual edition of Best’s Life In- 
surance Reports and the sixteenth annual 
edition of Best’s Chart of Recommended 
Life Insurance Companies. The 1943 
edition of the Life Insurance Reports 
presents complete financial, operating and 
investment information, together with 
the Best Company’s comments on the 
legal reserve life insurance companies, 
fraternal benefit societies and assess- 
ment associations licensed in the United 
States. The work also includes all Can- 
adian companies which are so licensed. 
The reports and comments upon the 
companies are based on the averages of 
the life insurance business; those com- 
panies which meet these standards 
receive the company’s specific recommen- 
dation. Differences in position of com- 
panies falling within this “recommended” 
group and of all companies reported 
upon, are indicated by the factual infor- 
mation and coupled with the comments. 

Each report on the companies includes: 
assets and liabilities as of December 31, 
1942, with the ratio on each asset to total 
physical assets, rate percentage earned, 
income and disbursements for the year 
1942, the gain and loss exhibit, classes 
and amounts of business in force and 
significant ratios derived from the state- 
ment. The annual subscription price of 
the Reports is $15.00 a year. 

Best’s Chart of Recommended Life In- 
surance Companies, shows the principal 
items of the financial statements of all 
legal reserve life insurance companies 
operating in the United States, issuing 
ordinary life insurance. The Chart shows, 
for each of 194 “recommended” com- 
panies, the following items: name, ad- 
dress, number years in the business, ad- 
mitted assets, distribution of assets, capi- 
tal, surplus and similar funds, reserves, 
present principal reserve basis, total in- 
come, total disbursements, total paid 
policyholders, death claims, insurance 
written, insurance in force, net interest 
for a period of three years, lapse ratio 
for a period of three years, expenses for 
a period of two years, and an illustration 
of the cost of insurance at age 35 for a 
period of ten years. It sells for $1.00. 


J. P. Camp New President 


Ass’n Insurance Co. Buyers 


J. Philip Camp, purchasing agent, 
Phoenix Mutual, succeeds J. A. Young, 
assistant secretary, Monarch Life, as 
president of the Association of Insur- 
ance Company Buyers. Other officers 
elected were: C. L. Gates, National Fire 
of Hartford, vice president; William 
Lutz, Caledonian, reelected treasurer; 
Edwin Johnson, Massachusetts Mutual, 
reelected secretary. 








North American Reassurance Co, 


Lawrence M. Cathles, Ares. 





New York 


Complaint Bureau 
(Continued from Page 1) 


York area. Always in those cases there 
was a tough fight. 

No one ever accused Mr. Wood of un- 
fairness. On numerous occasions testi- 
mony was taken by him and there were 
many pages of such testimony sent to 
Albany for review by the Superintendent. 
Sometimes, the accusation was that the 
defendant was a “one case” man; that is, 
simply wrote one large line which he got 
through his regular contact with the 
insured as an employe. 

The “good practices” committee fur- 
nished plenty of news for the insurance 
papers for some years, but was an un- 
popular committee as the accused’s 
friends sometimes set up a howl that the 
proceedings were persecution and not 
prosecution. Mr. Wood kept his imper- 
turbability as “the Department’s com- 
plaint judge,” and did the best he could 
which was always to hear both sides con- 
scientiously. The activities of the “good 
practices” committee started to fade, and 
several years ago its name was changed 
to “business ethics” committee. 

One reason for the changed situation 
is that managers now handle complaints 
and that there was no Life Managers 
Association of New York in the old days. 
At present time most of the complaints 
of rebating and twisting are handled by 
the managers themselves behind closed 
doors. They figure that a complaint of 
this nature is “their baby” if it exists 
and, therefore, it is up to them to handle 
the cases instead of the New York De- 
partment. It is also the belief that there 
isn’t so much rebating and twisting as 
there was. Certainly, days of unre- 
strained competition are of the past and 
one reason for this has been the growing 
entente cordiale between the agency 
offices. 

For a long time Mr. Wood was in 
charge of the arrangements for the din- 
ners of the alumni of New York State 
Insurance Deartment. Formerly, those 
affairs were held almost every month and 
there generally were guests from the in- 


surance business itself, invitations being 


welcomed by members of the insurance 
fraternity. 

The complaint bureau of the New York 
Department is under the jurisdiction of 
Donald Whelehan, Deputy Insurance 
Superintendent. The bureau itself is 
temporarily in charge of Samuel A. Dorf 
who was Mr. Wood’s assistant for eight- 
een years. 





Mary Gringo, secretary to Douglas J. 
Murphey, supervisor of the advertising 
denartment, Metropolitan Life, is retir- 
ing. She was also secretary to J. E. D. 
Benedict and Stuart Benedict, predeces- 
sors of Mr. Murphey. 





Hub Adams, Mutual Life representa- 
tive at Muskogee, Okla., has been elect- 
ed president of the Muskogee Life Un- 
derwriters Association, as reported by E. 
Guy Owens, Mutual Life manager at 
Oklahoma City. 
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Aiken Made President 
Of Pittsburgh Assn. 


OTHER OFFICERS, DIRECTORS 





M. Jay Ream Agency Wins Hemingway 
Cup; Eighteen Past Presidents 
Present at Meeting 





With eighteen past presidents in at- 
tendance and almost half of its 925 mem- 
bership, the Pittsburgh Life Underwrit- 
ers Association met last week to elect 
and install new officers and directors and 
award the Hemingway Cup to the agency 
which did the most throughout the year 
to promote the good work of the associa- 
tion. Officers elected were: president, 
Edward M. Aiken, Provident Mutual 
Life; first vice president, Norbert H. 
Weidner, manager, Reliance Life; sec- 
ond vice president, L. Kent Babcock, 
Jr., supervisor, Aetna Life; treasurer, 
Harold S. Brownlee, general agent, Equi- 
table of Iowa. Maurice B. Cohill, agent, 
Equitable Society, and Robert A. Mc- 
Kean agent, Berkshire Life, were ap- 
pointed directors for a term expiring in 
1944. Appointed for a term expiring in 
1946 were: Robert, R. Dodson, branch 
manager, General American Life; Barney 
Lipka, superintendent, Prudential; Wil- 
liam L. McLain, manager, Guardian Life; 
C. Brainerd Metheny, manager, Fidelity 
Mutual and Erroll Ripley, agent, North- 
western Mutual. 

The M. Jay Ream Agency of the 
Mutual Benefit of New Jersey was 
awarded the Hemingway Cup, which has 
been given each year since 1939 by Ed- 
ward D. Hemingway, in honor of his 
father, Lee Hemingway. The cup is the 
second which had been instigated by the 
Hemingway family. 

When Mr. Aiken took over the gavel 
he reported that this year marks the 
largest 100% agency memberships in the 
local association’s fifty-seven-year his- 
tory. Executive secretary of the associa- 
tion from 1934 to 1939 Mr. Aiken is 
supervisor of the Steacey E. Webster 
Agency of the Provident Mutual Life. 
He is a graduate of Penn State College, 
a CLU, past president of the Pittsburgh 
Chapter, CLU, and has been instructing 
courses in life underwriting at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

Twenty-two agencies in the local asso- 
ciation’s nine-county territory in West- 
ern Pennsylvania were awarded 100% 
membership certificates. They include: 
Acacia Mutual; Baltimore Life (Wash- 
ington, Pa.), Bankers Life of Iowa, Berk- 
shire Life, Canada Life, Colonial Life 
(Beaver Falls, Pa.), Connecticut General, 
Connecticut Mutual, Equitable Life of 
Iowa, Guardian Life, Home Life, Knights 
Life (Washington, Pa.), Lincoln National, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Metropolitan Life 
of Aliquippa, Pa., and Washington, Pa., 
New England Mutual, Provident Mutual, 
Prudential (Ellwood City, Pa.), State 
Mutual, Sun Life, and Union Mutual. 

Following the installation of officers 
and award of the Hemingway Cup and 
certificates, the members of the associa- 
tion heard an address, “Personal Re- 
sponse,” by Dean N. R. H. Moor, of 
Trinity Cathedral, Pittsburgh. 





ST. LOUIS MANAGERS ELECT 

Joseph T. Peterson, general agent, 
Guardian Life, was elected president of 
the St. Louis General Agents and Man- 
agers Association at the annua! meeting 
of that organization, held last week. He 
succeeds Adam Rosenthal, general agent, 
Acacia Mutual. Other officers elected 
are: vice president, Rex D. Jeffrey, 
Provident Mutual; secretary-treasurer, 
Alex C. Spiegel, manager, Metropolitan 
Life. Mr. Rosenthal and Glenn McTag- 
gart, manager, Prudential, were elected 
to the executive committee for terms of 
two years each. Holdover members of 
the committee are Arthur E. Miller, 
gencral agent, Union Central, and Ralph 
D. Lowenstein, general agent, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual. 





DINNER TO W. ELLERY ALLYN 


New Insurance Commissioner of 
Connecticut Guest of Insurance 
Men of That State 
W. Ellery Allyn, new Insurance Com- 
missioner of Connecticut, was guest of 
honor of Connecticut insurance men at 
a dinner in the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel Bond, Hartford, June 24. He was 
presented with several gifts, including a 

wristwatch. 

Among insurance men present were 
George Goodwin, former secretary of the 
Accident department of the Connecticut 
General, new Connecticut Deputy Insur- 
ance Commissioner; Fred H. Williams, 
general agent, Aetna (Fire); Peter M. 
Fraser, vice president, Connecticut Mu- 
tual; George E. Jones, vice president, 
Northeastern; John A. North, vice presi- 
dent, Phoenix of Hartford. 

The souvenir program took the format 
of a policy and on the inside pages were 
pictures of the new Commissioner at 
various stages of his career, as well as a 
biographical sketch. 








LOS ANGELES SUPERVISORS 

The Life Supervisors Association of 
Los Angeles held its annual picnic at 
the Rainbow Angling Club, Azusa, Cal., 
recently. 


NEW JERSEY STATE OFFICERS 
The annual meeting of the New Jer- 
sey State Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers was omitted this year and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected by a mail 
ballot: president, Carlton W. Cox, Pat- 
erson, Metropolitan Life; vice presidents, 
John. A. Ramsay, Newark, Connecticut 
Mutual; David G. Cades, Atlantic City, 


Sun Life of Canada; Charles R. Howell, 
Trenton, Massachusetts Mutual; T. Barr 
Stevenson, Toms River, Prudential; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Haskell Linnell, Pater- 
son, Prudential. The officers took office 
July 1. 





CONN. MUT. PRESIDENT’S CLUB 

Sixty-four Connecticut Mutual repre- 
sentatives have qualified for the com- 
pany’s President’s Club this year as 
compared with forty-five last year, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the com- 
pany. Membership in the club is awarded 
to those who have achieved good produc- 


tion and have made an outstanding con- 
servation record. To qualify, an agent 
must have paid for at least $150,000 of 
business and must have achieved a lapse 
ratio of 5% or less on first and second 
year business. 


HOME LIFE SURVEY 


Company Reports Half of Today’s 
Business Coming from Buyers 
in the “Draft Age” Group 

Half of today’s business is coming from 
buyers in the “draft age” group, accord- 
ing to a survey just released by Home 
Life. Measured by the number of lives, 
60% of paid cases for the first five 
months of 1943 are on applicants thirty- 
eight years old or under. Measured by 
volume, this represents 48% of the -total. 
In May, 52% by volume came from the 
“under thirty-eight” group which was 
59% of the cases. 

These figures were released by the 
company to its field force without com- 
ment other than that with over half of 
the business coming from the younger 
ages, it was obvious that the problem 
of getting pre-Pearl Harbor fathers to 
take action in buying adequate life in- 
surance could and was being solved. A 
small cross section of applications were 
studied and most forms represented per- 
manent plans of insurance, it was stated. 

Home Life also reported that the first 
twenty-one days of June found the com- 
pany 59.6% ahead of the same period in 
June of last year in paid-for business. 
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State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 


Americas 5th Oldest Life Jusurance Company 
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New England LAA Round Table 
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New England members of the Life Insurance Advertisers Association attending 
New England Round Table Conference recently held at Montpelier, Vt. 

Standing, left to right: Russell Blanchard, Warren F. Reuber, D. Bobb Slattery, 
Charles E. Crane, John Taylor, Clyde Fuller, C. Russell Noyes, Ernest S. Hilde- 


brand, William L. Camp, Colin Simkin. 


Seated, left to right: Charles E. Yorke, 


Arthur F. Sisson, chairman of meeting, and Royden C. Berger. 


The New England members of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association 
met last Friday at Montpelier for their 
second annual Round Table Work Con- 
ference. Keyed to wartime problems, 
the New England meeting was one where 
everybody talked and nobody made a 
speech. The two exceptions were D. 
Bobb Slattery of National Life of 
Vermont, who opened up the morning 
session, and John Taylor of the Con- 
necticut General, who led off the session 
after lunch. A feature of the meeting 
was the complete showing of the national 
L.A.A. exhibits by mail competition. 

Preceding the morning meeting the 
group were office guests of President El- 
bert Brigham of the National Life In- 


surance Co. Friday evening the group 


concluded their conference with a din- 
ner on top of Mount Mansfield. 

\rthur F. Sisson of State Mutual, the 
chairman of the meeting, was assisted by 
Charles E. Crane, Royden C. Berger, 
Charles E. Yorke and Lewis B. Hender- 
shot—all members of the 1943 Round 
Table Committee. 

\ttending the meeting were Colin Sim- 
kin of the Travelers; C. Russell Noyes 
of the Phoenix; Lewis B. Hendershot, 
Berkshire Life; William L. Camp, Roy- 
den C. Berger and Warren F. Reuber of 
the Connecticut Mutual; Russell Blan- 
chard, Union Mutual; John Taylor, Ern- 
est Hildebrand and Clyde Fuller of the 
Connecticut General; Arthur F. Sisson, 
State Mutual; and the hosts, Charles E. 
Crane and D. Bobb Slattery of the Na- 
tional Life. 





Schmidt Agency 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Jonesboro, Tenn., he attended Milligan 
College and University of Tennessee, 
later spending a year studying banking 
with the American Institute of Banking. 
In first World War he was in the Army 
and after his discharge from the service 
he was in the banking field for five 
years, one of the banks being Tennessee 
National Bank. 

In 1927 he entered life insurance in 
New York City and for nine years was 
with the C. B. Knight Agency, Union 
Central, becoming a member of the com- 
pany’s $500,000 Production Club. In 1936 
he was transferred to Syracuse and in 
1939 returned here to the Knight Agency. 
Subsequently, he was appointed general 
agent for Volunteer State Life in Knox- 
ville, resigning to become manager for 
Fidelity Mutual at Knoxville. 

Mr. Williams has been a prominent 
figure in the Knoxville Life Underwrit- 
ers Association and has been co-chairman 
of the War Savings Bond activities there. 

Joseph Kramer 

Joseph Kramer began his life insurance 
career in 1931 as office boy in the F. W. 
Adams Agency of the Mutual Life. In 
1938 he became supervising assistant to 
Manager Jones who succeeded to the 
agency at that time. He became affili- 
ated with the Allen & Schmidt Agency in 
June, 1942, in the capacity of brokerage 
solicitor. His broad experience and 
equable disposition make him unusually 
well qualified to discharge his new duties 
as ofiice manager and account in no small 
measure for his popularity with agents 
and brokers. 


Social Security 
(Continued from Page 3) 


year-old child, benefits payable to the child 
are simply one-half the P. I. B., or $16.43 
monthly. Since the mother has this child 
under her care, she would be entitled to 
three-fourths of the P. I. B., or $24.65 
monthly, Thus total benefits payable to 
the family equal $41.08. The family would 
receive this sum until the child reached 
the age of 18, provided he remained in 
school up to that time; otherwise benefits 
stop at age 16. If the Browns had two 
cependent children, the family would re- 








E. W. ALLEN GUEST OF AGENCY 





Retiring General Agent Gets Gifts from 
Organization and from General 
Agents’ Past Presidents 
Edward W. Allen, who retired as a 
New York City general agent of New 
England Mutual June 30, was guest of a 
dinner which his agency associates gave 
at Yale Club, June 29, being the second 
dinner which has been held in connection 
with his retirement. From the home 
office, Boston, came George L. Hunt 
vice president; Dr. Harold M. Frost, 
medical director, and G. E. Perino. Fred 
A. Savage, general agent, Baltimore, past 
president of company’s general agents’ 
association; Albert W. Moore, general 
agent, Philadelphia; New York general 
agents Isadore Freid and Lathrop E. 
Baldwin also attended, as did Julian S. 
Myrick, second vice president, Mutual 

Life. 

James E. Henderson of H. Arthur 
Schmidt agency presented Mr. Allen with 
a silver service coffee set on behalf of 
the agency. Mr. Savage gave a watch 
from the general agents’ association’s 
past presidents. 

Mr. Schmidt told of his long associa- 
tion with Mr. Allen and the guest of 
honor responded expressing his apprecia- 
tion for all pleasantries of the speakers. 
A number of wives were present as were 
girl secretaries of the agency. _ 

Thomas H. Hodgkinson, chairman of 
the agency’s dinner committee, toast- 
master, read a large number of letters 
from Mr. Allen’s friends in which Mr. 
Allen was eulogized. A Cugat orchestra 
furnished music for the occasion, soloist 
being Lina Romay, soon to enter the 
movies. 





ceive one and three-fourths times the 
P. I. B.; three or more children, twice the 
P. I. B., but not more than $85 a month. 
In calculating Joe Brown’s benefits, if 
he lives to age 65, simply use $160 as his 
average monthly wage, or, if you prefer, 
make a reasonable estimate, not exceeding 
$250 a month, of what his average monthly 
wage will be during the years he is cov- 
ered under the act. If he is 44 he may 
expect to be covered under the act for 
twenty-seven years. Using these figures, 
calculate the P. I. B. just as you would 


LIFE INSURANCE RENEWALS 


Purchased on Liberal basis 


Agents Trading Corporation 
271 Madison Ave., New York 
MUrray Hill 5-0313 








sented. 


of his own. 


120 West 57th Street 





GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITY — 


We are ready to make several General Agency appoint- 
ments in medium sized cities in which we are not now repre- 
An excellent opportunity for the good personal 
producer to increase his income and develop an Agency 
The territory: Illinois, Ohio and New York. 


If you are interested write, 


V. W. Edmondson, Asst. to the President 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
(Founded 1850) 


New York, N. Y. 





Mutual Life’s Plan on 
Servicemen’s Claims 


ACTS TO PREVENT HARDSHIP 





Part of Policy Proceeds Will be Paid 
to Beneficiary Before Final Proof 
of Death is Received 





A plan for making an immediate cash 
payment to the beneficiary of a policy- 
holder killed in service without waiting 
for an official death certificate or letter 
from Washington was announced this 
week by the Mutual Life of New York. 
Under the plan, the company will make a 
partial payment of the proceeds of a life 
insurance policy immediately after the 
next-of-kin has been notified of the 
policyholder’s death by telegram from 
Washington and upon the beneficiary’s 
written request to the company. The 
balance of proceeds then will be paid 
upon receipt of the certificate of death. 
In the past the general practice among 
life companies has been to wait until 
written confirmation of the death has 
been received before making any pay- 
ment. 

Commenting on the company’s new 
plan, Alexander E. Patterson, executive 
vice president, pointed out that there are 
many cases where the next-of-kin is 
notified by telegram from Washington, 
but an official death certificate is not 
available until some time later. “In such 
cases, temporary hardship may result un- 
less some funds immediately are avail- 
able,’ Mr. Patterson said. “We feel it 
might be a real service to a beneficiary 
under one of our policies if they were 
able to obtain an immediate part pay- 
ment of the death proceeds before com- 
pletion of the regular steps in connection 
with proof of death. For that reason, 
and because it is the obligation of every 
life insurance company to do all it can 
to help policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries, we have asked our agency man- 
agers and field underwriters to encourage 
beneficiaries to make a request for an 
immediate part payment where such 
money would appear helpful.” 





in estimating his survivorship benefits, You 
will find the P. I. B. to be $39.37. 

In other words, you can tell Joe Brown 
that once he reaches 65 he may expect 
to receive a monthly income for life equal 
to the P. I. B., in this case $39.37. When 
his wife, now 40, reaches her sixty-fifth 
birthday, she will receive a monthly in- 


“come equal to one-half her husband’s P. 


I. B., or $19.69. This means that together 
they will receive $59.06. Should Joe Brown 
then die, his widow would receive for life 
three fourths of his P. I. B., or $29.53. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 








Consulting Actuaries 
Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 
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R. L. Jones Honored At 
Round Table Luncheon 


SERVES BUSINESS 61 YEARS 





State Mutual General Agent Emeritus 
Also Celebrates Golden Wedding 
Anniversary 





Robert L. Jones, general agent emeri- 
tus of the State Mutual Life in New 
York, was the guest of honor at a lunch- 
eon given by the members of the Gen- 
eral Agents Round Table, at the Bank- 
ers Club, last Friday. The occasion 
marked the sixty-first anniversary of Mr. 





ROBERT L. JONES 


Jones’ entrance into the life insurance 
business. Mr. and Mrs. Jones also cele- 
brated their golden wedding anniversary 
last week. 

Julian S. Myrick second vice president 
of Mutual Life of New York, presided. 
Clancy D. Connell, Provident Mutual 
general agent, chairman of the committee 
which arranged the luncheon, read some 
tributes to Mr. Jones from those who 
were unable to attend. In addition to 
Mr. Myrick and Mr. Connell, among 
those who paid tribute to Mr. Jones, 
for his many years service to the insur- 
ance business were: Edward W. Allen, 
New England Mutual; Holgar J. John- 
son, president, Institute of Life Insur- 
ance; Vincent P. Whitsitt, manager and 
general counsel, Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. 

A silver platter was presented to Mr. 
Jones, by Mr. Myrick, on behalf of the 
members of the Round Table. It was 
engraved with facsimiles of the signa- 
tures of the members of the organization. 
The signatures on the platter recalled to 
Mr. Jones some events that happened 
during his many years in the business. 
He began his insurance career with the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, 
in 1882. 

Among those attending the luncheon 
were: Edward W. Allen, Walter E. Bar- 
ton, Obsorne Bethea, James E. Bragg, 
Clancy D. Connell, L. A. Cerf, Jr., W. R. 
Collins, Walter Cook, Charles E. DeLong, 
John M. Fraser, Harry Gardiner, Harry 
F. Gray, E. V. Homan-, Clifford L. Mc- 
Millen, Julian S. Myrick, Rudolph Recht, 
Edward J. Sisley, Franklin Toops, Ed- 
ward T. Wells, Harris L. Wofford, Gerald 
H. Young, Diederich Ward, M. L. Hoff- 
man, W. A. Jones, Vincent Whitsitt, 
Holear J. Johnson. Also present were 
Mr. Jones’ son, Robert A. Jones, and his 
grandson, Robert A. Jones, ITT. 





LITCHARD HEADS MASS. ASS’N 

Corydon K. Litchard of Litchard & 
Cook, general agents for the Massachu- 
setts Mutual at Springfield, was elected 
president of the Massachusetts State As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. The 
election was held at the annual meeting 
in Worcester. 


HEARD on the WAY 














Godfrey J. M. Best, F. C. II, is general 
manager for Australia and New Zealand 
of the Prudential Assurance Co.. Ltd. His 
headquarters are in Sydney. Each year 
the Prudential has shown a good increase 
of insurance in force in its life branch 
in the Antipodes and the premium income 
in the general branch also shows attractive 
increases. The Australian head office 
building of the Prudential Assurance is a 
most imposing structure. 

Mr. Best entered the Prudential’s chief 
office staff in London in 1911. In 1924 
he qualified as fellow of the Chartered 
Insurance Institute, London, and was tu- 
tor for C. I. I. examinations. In 1928 
he was appointed principal clerk, chief 
office staff, Londen, and two years later 
became assistant manager for Australia 
and New Zealand, becoming manager in 
1938. He served with the London Rifle 
Brigade and First City of London Regi- 
ment during the World War of 1914-1918. 

Mr. Best is a member of Council of 
Incorporated Australian Insurance Insti- 
tute, member of committee of Council of 
Fire and Accident Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Australia; vice president of the 
Australian-American Cooperative Move- 
ment, a member of Committee of Austral- 
ian Comforts Fund, of Boys’ Brigade and 
of Big Brother Movement. 

He has recently sent friends in England 
and this country a copy of “Australia 
Today,” which gives a comprehensive, il- 
lustrated review of what Australia is do- 
ing in the war effort. In a note to the 
editor of The Eastern Underwriter, Mr. 
Best said: “Like America, Australia is 
geared for victory. And victory is as- 
sured.” 

E. A. Macnutt, vice president and treas- 
urer of the Sun Life of Canada, was 
awarded the C.B.E. by His Majesty the 
King in the Birthday Honor List issued 
recently. This means that he is now a 
Commander, Order of the British Empire. 

It is interesting to note also that two 
other directors of the Sun Life were hon- 
ored. George W. Spinney, president of 
the Bank of Moneral and chairman of the 
National ar Finance Committee, whose 
function is to coordinate all money raising 
activities of the Dominion Government, 
was made a Companion in the most dis- 
tinguished Order of St. Michael and St. 
George (C.M.G.). At the same time F. 
Philippe Brais, K.C., member of the leg 
islative counsel of the Province of Quebec 
and joint chairman with Mr. Macnutt of 
the Province of Quebec war finance com- 
mittee, was made a Commander, Order of 
the British Empire. 








A letter telling of an interesting experi 
ence with a flying fish which Reinhard A. 
Hohaus, Metropolitan Life, one of coun- 
try’s leading actuaries, had during firs’ 
World War was recently printed in Life 
Magazine. The letter, which Mr. Hohaus 
addressed to the editors of Life, read: 

“Sirs: Your article, ‘Flying Fish’ (Life. 
May 24), states that ‘big fish find 
flying fish very good to eat.’ I thought 
vou might be interested in knowing , how 
I found them good eating as well. 

“Early in 1919 I was on watch on a 
U. S. submarine chaser en route from 
Miami to Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. The 
cook was in galley before daybreak pre 
paring a griddle for a flapjack breakfast. 
The galley portholes were open and a fly- 
ing fish glided through one and made a 
three-point landing on the griddle. Nat 
urally he tried to get off the hot surface, 
but with no success. He was just about 
cooked on one side when a final desperate 
wriggle turned him over on the other side. 
When he was nicely done or that side, the 
cook placed him on a plate and suggested 
we have early breakfast. We did, and 
enjoyed our unexpected treat very much.” 





Early in 1942 Dr, A. J. Lanza, assistant 
medical director in charge of the Metro- 
politan Life’s industrial hygiene activities, 
was called for service in the Army Med- 
ical Corps. Dr. Lanza, ,with the rank 





G. J. M. BEST 


of lieutenant colonel, now directs the in- 
dustrial hygiene program for Army ord- 
nance plants, where many types of prod- 
ucts are made for the armed forces. 
Among the activities coming under Dr. 
Lanza’s supervision are the provision of 
plant medical services, the establishment 
of measures to eliminate health hazards 
among workers, and the initiation of re- 
search to discover the best methods of 
solving health problems in war plants. Dr. 
Lanza is attached to the office of the Sur 
geon General of the War Department in 
Washington. His work goes a long way 
toward keeping as many men behind as 
many machines as many days as possible. 
Associated with Dr. Lanza is another 
member of the Metropolitan Life’s indus 
trial hygiene section—Dr. W. J. McCon 
nell, holding the rank of lieutenant colo- 
nel. Dr. McConnell is now stationed in 
Chicago in the Safety Branch of the Army 
Ordnance Department, doing field work 
on the control of industrial hazards in 
war plants. 
Uncle Francis. 


LOS ANGELES ELECTIONS 
J. H. Cowles Elected President of Life 


Underwriters Association; Other 
Officers 


Reporting an all time high in member- 
ship, electing officers and hearing an ad- 
dress from a local bank official, marked 
the thirty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Life Underwriters Association of Los 
Angeles last week. Officers elected for 
the coming year are: president, James 
H. Cowles, general agent, Provident Mu- 
tual; first vice president, George P. 
Quigley, CLU, agent, New England Mu- 
tual; second vice president, O’Brien Saw- 
yers, assistant general agent, Aetna Life; 
secretary-treasurer, Martin Scott, CLU, 
Equitable Society. Directors, two year 
terms, A. C. Duckett, CLU, agent, North- 
western Mutual, retiring president ; Mar- 
vin Sherman, CLU, Equitable Society; 
V. John Krehbiel, agent, Aetna Life; 
Lorado R. Snell, agent, John Hancock; 
Troy M. Ziglar, agent, Prudential; one 
year terms, Wooster Gist, general agent, 
Pacific Mutual; Frank M. Nathan, CLU, 
agent, Equitable Society; Walter L. Mc- 
Kee, agent, Connecticut General. Hold- 
over directors to complete the board are: 
Charles E. Cleeton, CLU, general agent, 
Occidental Life; Mark S. Trueblood, in- 
spector of agencies, Union Central; Ed- 
ward Kelly, manager, Metropolitan. 








George Puanz, Jr., general agent in 
Des Moines for Union Central, was elect- 
ed president of the Des Moines Com- 
munity and War Chest. 


Survey Shows Salesmen 
Are Insurance Buyers 


513 AVERAGE = $20,823 VOLUME 





Reliance Life Takes Inventory of Sales 
Organization on Life, Accident and 
Health Coverage 





Proof that insurance men believe in 
what they are selling is indicated in an 
inventory of the sales organization of 
Reliance Life, purpose of which was to 
find out how much life, accident and 
health insurance each man on the sales 


force carried. The inventory, released 
by H. T. Burnett, vice president in 


charge of agencies, shows an average of 
$20,823 life volume carried by 513 sales- 
men. The monthly indemnity accident 
insurance was $45,518; monthly indem- 
nity health insurance, $33,661. Agency 
with the highest average was Hilliard, 
whose agents carry $250 per month acci- 
dent insurance and $100 per month health 
insurance. 

Mr. Burnett stated in the inventory 
report that in the departments where 
agents were carrying a big volume of 
accident and health on themselves, they 
were selling a big volume. “If we are 
going to sell our men on insurance,” 
he said, “the very first sale is to get 
the agent himself to buy a reasonable 
amount of insurance on his own life.” 

By departments the ‘Reliance _ poll 
showed: Hilliard with a total volume of 
$200,000 and average per man of $40,000; 
IMlinois, $605,250, and $33,625; Slick, $252,- 
850, and $31,606; Michigan, $521,571, and 
$27,309: Tennessee, $341,836, and $26,295: 
Ohio, $542,800, and $25,848: western 
Pennsylvania, $2,528.312, and $24,079: 
Florida, $554,146, and $23,089: Midwest, 
$343.980, and $22,932: Texas, $222,900, and 
$22,200; Tri-State, $318,000, and $21,200: 
Pacific Coast, $632,231, and $21,077; Cin- 
cinnati, $353,471. and $20,793; eastern 
Pennsylvania, $373,385, and $16,972; Sea- 
board. $655,800, and $16,815; Virginia, 
$529,909, and $16,560; Alabama, $446,318, 
and $16,530; Carolinas. $158,000, and $15,- 
800; Trammell. $106,700. and $15,243: 
Mississippi, $117.500, and $14,688: Georgia, 
$192,980, and $13,784; Great Northern, 
$266,000, and $13.300; National Capital, 
$169,200, and $12,086, and Kentucky, $248, - 
968, and $11,586. j 


HEAR GEORGE W. SCHOEFFEL 





Oregon Mutual Superintendent of Agen- 
cies Addresses Life Underwriters 
Association of Portland 
George W. Schoeffel, superintendent 
of agencies for the Oregon Mutual, in 
an address before the Life Underwriters 
Association of Portland, broke down the 
elements of a barrier to life insurance 
sales. “We all know the stock objec- 
tions to purchase of life insurance,” Mr. 
Schoeffel said, “which we were obliged 
to overcome in the past, and we were 
prepared to meet them, secure in the 
knowledge that any employed man or 
woman could afford to buy insurance, 
and that the earlier this purchase was, 
the greater benefit accrued to the in- 
sured. Now we are selling to a disturbed 
public, however, and we cannot disre- 
gard the statement by a prospect, that 
he is fearful of trends and the outcome 
of the national spending program. When 
the prospect cites a fear that heavy 
taxation and extraneous demands might 
imperil the value of real property, with 
which our system of life insurance is 
irrevocably harnessed. he is voicing a 
sincere objection to life insurance in- 

vestment.” 


ELECT GUY E. MORRISON 

Guy E. Morrison, representative of 
the Northwestern Mutual, in the E. A. 
Crane agency, Indianapolis, was elect- 
ed president of the Indianapolis Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at a recent 
meeting of the association. Other offi- 
cers elected are: Earl Moomaw, first 
vice president; J. E. Owens, second vice 
president; Joseph York, secretary, and 
B. A. Burkart, reelected treasurer. C. 
Fred Davis, retiring president, was 
named honorary director. 
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SPEAKS 


editor, 


THE 
Wilferd A 
Adventurer,” published by 
Co., 


following 


FLAG 
Peterson, “The 
friendly ser- 


mingham & Prosser Kalamazoo, 
Mich., is author of the 


quent presentation of what the Amer- 


elo- 


ican flag symbolizes, which appeared in 
“The 


“T stand for a world-shaking idea that 


Friendly Adventurer” : 

is creating a new earth, putting kings 
to flight, bursting the shackles of slaves, 
making men gods, glorifying human per- 
lifting all humanity to a 


sonality and 


‘r plane of more abundant living. 


I stand for a new experiment in the 


laboratory of life which has exploded 


old theories of government and set men 
have kindled, and kept burning 
fires of lib 
and brotherhood 
toiled and died to 


svmbolize. \ 


free ] 
in the hearts of men, the 
erty, unity, justice 
Men have 
keep 
great host of heroes, with the help of 
(, d, 


lived and 


alive the things | 


kept me gallantly flying in 
threat 


of life which | 


have 
the face of every and challenge 
the democratic way 
present. The blood spilled at Valley 
Forge, San Hill, 
Chateau Thierry, Bataan, and in all the 
other 


and sea, is in my red stripes. 


Gettysburg, Juan 
great battles for freedom on land 
The shin 
ing white light of concentrated sunshine 
penetrating the blackest night is in my 
white stripes, which in the nation’s dark- 
est hours are radiant with eternal hope. 
The vast 


heavens is in my stars, inspiring man- 


sweeping infinity of the 
kind to continue climbing courageously 
up the 
world of gleaming promise. I am the 
man’s finest dream. TI am 
the standard of the ‘last best 
earth.’ T am the AMERICAN 

This The Eastern 


is reproducing the 


spiral staircase of history to a 


enblem of 
hope of 
FLAG.” 
week Underwriter 
American Flag on its 
the same as in the corresponding 


last 


Treasury Department to emphasize 


year, in cooperation with the 


national unity in wartime. 


HIGHLY VALUABLE WAR SERVICE 

Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., which 
has served public welfare for many years, 
is now doing admirable work for the 
war effort in helping to reduce or pre- 
vent loss of life and property from fire, 
This is brought out 


crime and accidents 


in brief outline in the annual 


1942 


Sponsored by the 


report for 
just been published 


National 


}ire Underwriters, the Laboratories cover 


which has 


Board of 


a wide range of activities in the testing 
of materials. 

The electrical department has had to 
watch the safety factor in substitute in- 
sulations, now that rubber is so scarce. 
Two types of paper insulation were in- 
vestigated and are now recognized by 
the National Electrical Code for limited 
New de- 
sheathed cable 
employing thermo-plastic insulation were 
tested and listed. 
this 


uses during the war period. 
signs of non-metallic 
In other ways, too, 
department cooperates with the 
WPB in modification of requirements 
for standards as to recognize the sub- 
stitution of scarce materials for 
those critical to the war effort. 

For the OCD the Laboratories have 
tested numerous types of stirrup pumps 
and hose. Housing authorities are re- 
interested in 
chimneys, other than masonry, for de- 
housing. Some assemblies 
been submitted for investigation. 
protection 


less 


ported development of 
have 
The 
department of the Labora- 
tories is testing and examining flame- 
retarding solutions and processes. In- 
terest in flame-proofed wood to replace 
scarce, noncombustible structural mate- 
rials is considerable. A fire-test proce- 


fense 


dure for determining time classification 
of fire doors has been adopted and will 
govern the future conduct of such tests. 

While the gases and oils department 
almost ceased its regular schedule last 
year because of war restrictions, the 
decrease was offset by increased work 
on hand fire extinguishers. A major 
activity was the investigation of a de- 
mountable, nestable four-gallon pump 
tank, and development of specifications 
for it. And so with the other work of 
the Laboratories; nearly all now has a 
direct the reduction of 
fire hazards which are an outgrowth of 


bearing upon 


war conditions. As fire can be one of 
the most valuable aids to the enemies 
of our country, the ceaseless campaigns 
against that danger carried on by not 
only the Laboratories, but many other 
organizations devoted to fire prevention 
deserve hearty commendation. Such 
work is generally not dramatic, and gets 
little public attention but is fully recog- 
nized and appreciated by all those who 
realize what could happen here if these 
efforts were not carried on as efficiently 
and loyally as they are. : 


Philip C. Bake, Cincinnati manager, 
Phoenix Mutual, has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Business Men’s 
Club of that city. 


John E. Hood Photos 


Left to right: Mrs. Douglas Henry, C. A. Craig, Mrs. C. A. Craig 


Cornelius A. Craig, chairman of the board, National Life & Accident, Nashville, 
is shown in above cut with his wife and daughter, Mrs. Douglas Henry, on the 
occasion ef his seventy-fifth birthday anniversary, On that occasion he was pre- 

f inal letters of greetings from more than 300 of 


sented with a bound volume of origina 
his friends, both in and out of the li 
is in good health and spirits ; 
company grow to large stature. 


Fred Bremier of the Curtis Publishing 
Co.’s commercial research division, told 
Chicago Board of Fire Underwriters on 
Thursday of last week of results of 
Curtis research of customers’ opinion of 


insurance, accompanying his remarks 


with showing of slides. 
* * 


Ensign Roy R. Terry, managing editor 
of Northwest Insurance News, Portland, 
Ore., who recently completed four months 
officers’ training course, has gone to 
Virginia where he is training with the 
construction battalion of the Navy. 

* 


Clarence J. McCarthy of the home of- 
fice agency, Phoenix Mutual. was recent- 
ly elected vice president of the Connecti- 
cut Elks Association. 

* x 

C. F. Shallcross, United States man- 
ager of the North British & Mercantile, 
was elected chairman of the executive 
committee of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters at the committee’s organ- 
ization meeting in New York last week. 
He succeeds Frank A. Christensen, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the America 
Fore Group, who was elected vice prest- 
dent of the board at its annual meeting 
on May 27. Mr. Shallcross has an out- 
standing record of service on committees 
of the National Board. Beginning in 
1901, when he was elected a member of 
the then committee on clauses and 
forms, he has served continuously on one 
or more committees of the board for 
forty-two consecutive years. He has 
been chairman of the former committee 
on clauses and forms, of the former com- 
mittee on lighting, heating and engineer- 
ing standards, of the committee on laws 
and of the committee on fire prevention 
and engineering standards. He has been 
either an elected member or a member 
ex officio of the executive committee for 
twenty-six vears. By this new election 
Mr. Shallcross is put in line for the 
presidency of the National Board, it be- 


ing the general custom to advance the’ 


chairman to vice president and thence 
to president. 


fe and accident insurance business. 
has long been an adviser of many people; has seen his 
He is a former president of American Life Convention. 


Mr. Craig 





W. Bladen Lowndes, Jr., president, 
Fidelit} Trust Co. of Baltimore, and 
also a director and member of the ex- 
ecutive and finance committees of the 
Fidelity & Deposit, has been appointed 
a member of the Baltimore Municipal 
Pension Board. The appointment was 
made by- Mayor Theodore R. McKeldin 
of Baltimore, who took office recently. 

* * 


Norman E. Andersen, general agent, 
Mutual Benefit, Peoria, Ill, was elected 
lieutenant governor of the eighth dis- 
trict of Optimist International at its re- 
cent convention in St. Louis. 

* 


C. J. Bosholm, associated with the 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, for the last 
eighteen years in the home office print- 
ing department, has been appointed a 
field director in charge of recreation for 
foreign service of the American Red 
Cross. He will take special training at 
Washington, D. C. 


F, SHALLCROSS 
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Louise F. Windle to Advise Brazilian 
Government 

Louise F. Windle, daughter of the late 
Joseph John Windle, well known New 
York City fire insurance adjuster, who 
for some years has been running the Win- 
dle School in Rockefeller Center, has been 
requested by the Brazilian Government to 
advise on the establishment of secretarial 
schools. She has accepted the assignment 
and her headquarters will be in Rio De 
Janeiro. Inasmuch as this will necessitate 
her absence from this country for at least 
a year, the summer and fall courses of 
the Windle School will close for the school 
year of 1943-44, and reopening date will 
be annonuced later. 

The Windle School has been one of the 
leading training establishments for secre- 
taries in Greater New York, and Louise 
F. Windle, as director, has been assisted 
in the school by her sister, Mrs. Ernest 
Korber. The school was established in 
1939. A couple of years ago Louis F. 
Windle delivered a series of lectures in 
the New York insurance district on many 
subjects of interest to persons working 
in the insurance offices. They were given 
in Royal Building, 150 William Street. 
She left for Brazil this week. Joseph 
John Windle died in 1935, 


* * * 
Left $10,000 to College 


Will of the late Stillman F. Westbrook, 
vice-president of Aetna Affiliated Com- 
panies, was probated last week. He left 
$10,000 to Williams College, his alma 
mater, as a fund the income from which 
is to be used to provide annual scholar- 
ships for “poor deserving students” of the 
college who are graduates of Ogdensburg 
Free Academy, Ogdensburg, N. Y. The 
recipients of the scholarships are to be 
determined by the college board of trustees. 

Mr. Westbrook left $20,000 to a sister, 
Margaret D,. Westbrook of Ogdensburg, 
and $15,000 each to two sisters, Elizabeth 
W. Hanbidge and Frances W. Bates. The 
residue of the estate goes to the decedent’s 
wife, Frances C. D. Westbrook. Phoenix 
State Bank & Trust Co. is the executor. 

a 


W. B. Mann’s Present Post 

William B. Mann, for years a promi- 
nent figure in New York casualty insur- 
ance circles, is now with the Federal Food 
Rationing Board here. 

Mr. Mann began his insurance career 
with the Mutual Life Insurance Co. in 
1894. In 1899 he joined the Travelers as 
an agent, his chief being the famous 
Earles F. (“Pop”) Holmes. He then be- 
came assistant U. S. manager of the Ocean 
Accident and superintendent of agencies 
of the Columbia Casualty. For ten years 
he was with the Pacific Mutual as su- 
perintendent of agencies, Accident and 
Health, Eastern division. ‘He returned to 
the Travelers, this time at home office 
as supervisor of agencies. Before retir- 


ing from the insurance business he spent 
some time in the local production field. 
Mr. Mann was a member of a good 
fellowship group of insurance men who 
were prominent in the social end of the 
business for years and including the late 


























Hooper. Holmes 


Holmes of 
Bureau; late Lt. Col. Nicholas W. Miller, 
general manager of the State Insurance 


Bayard P. 


Fund; late C. S. S. Miller, advertising 
manager of North British & Mercantile 
and former secretary of National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents; late Earles 
F. Holmes; late Ralph H. Folsom of 
Fester & Folsom; John J. King, presi- 
dent of Hooper-Holmes Bureau, and Al- 
fred M. Best, publisher of Best’s Reports. 
* * * 
Edwin H. Eager to Wed 

Edwin H. Eager, now a corporal in the 
Army Air Force at Hunter Field, Georgia, 
and son of Edwin N. Eager, one of the 
editors of The Eastern Underwriter, and 
Mrs. Eager, is to be married to Shirley 
Thieman on Monday, July 5. Miss Thie- 
man is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh Thieman of Manhasset, Long Island, 
and is a graduate of Manhasset High 
School. 

Edwin H. Eager attended schools in 
Port Washington, L. I. (his home) ; Staun- 
ton Military Academy, Staunton, Va., and 
was graduated from Manhasset High 
School. After graduation he went to work 
for Sperry Corporation, which manufac- 
tures war equipment. 

* * * 


December Has Been Top Casualty 
Month 


According to Georgia C. Nicholas of 
Venice, Cal., who has done research on 
the subject, the month of December is a 
premier accident month. The following 
facts are given to substantiate the state- 
ment : 


The worst railroad wreck in history 
happened in Modane, France, December 
12, 1917. A troop train near the Italian 
border was overloaded with boys going 
home for Christmas. The engineer re- 
fused to start. He knew the brakes would 


«= 


LOUISE F. WINDLE 


U.S. Army Air Corps 





LT. ROBERT LEE CHESSER 


Lieutenant Robert Lee Chesser of the 
10th Anti-Submarine Squadron of the 
United States Army Air Corps, is the 
husband of Mrs. Amy Ruth Hadley 
Chesser, daughter of W. L. Hadley, gen- 
eral manager of The Eastern Under- 
writer, and who for some time prior to 
her marriage was associated with this 
paper. Lt. Chesser is a graduate of 
Stetson University, Deland, Fla. He was 
a civilian pilot before entering the Army 
Air Corps, where his early association 
was with the 433rd Bombardment Squad- 
ron. Sometime back this was renamed 
the 10th Anti-Submarine Squadron. 


not hold on the steep Alpine grades with 
1,200 passengers aboard. But the military 
officials exercised authority and sent him 
into the cab under duress of execution. 
As the engineer had predicted, the train 
went out of control. It shot off the tracks 
at acurve. The loss of lives totaled near- 
ly a thousand, according to some esti- 
mates. Official reports say 543 dead, 243 
injured. 

It was also in France (near Lagny) 
on Christmas Eve, 1933, that 200 persons 
were killed in a railroad accident caused 
by dense fog. 

One of the worst railroad wrecks in 
the United States occurred near Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, December 29, 1876, with a 
death list of eighty-four. 

The longest single casualty list for rail- 
road accidents in Germany mounted to 223 
on December 22, 1939, when two train col- 
lisions occurred in different localities. De- 
cember, 1938, brought all-time highs in 
railroad wreck fatalities to both Roumania 
and Brazil. On December 14, 1942, one 
hundred persons were reported killed or 
injured in a passenger and freight colli- 
sion near Milan, Italy. 

The horror of the French soldiers 
breaking the windows and leaping out of 
their train while it shot toward the bridge 
at the bottom of curving slope was du 
to the incident of Christmas coming in 
December. Perhaps holiday passengers and 
weather conditions are responsible for 
many great December wrecks. But are 
theater attendance and weather conditions 
enough different in December from No- 
vember and January to account for the 
three worst theater fires of all history 
happening in December? 

Brooklyn Theatre fire 
289 dead. 

Iroquois fire and panic—12/30/1903— 
602 dead. 

Ring Theatre (Vienna) fire—12/8/ 
1881—850 dead. 

It was in December that seventy-eight 
children were trampled to death in a Mont- 
real motion picture theatre. It was ‘the 
day before Christmas when, in Calumet, 
Mich., seventy-three women died because 
one woman fainted, another called “Wat- 
er!” and others, misinterpreting, screamed 
“Fire!” 

The Boston night club fire antedated 


12/5/1876 
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U.S. Marine Corps 





SERGEANT 


JAMES W. HADLEY 


Sergeant James William Hadley is the 
son of “Old Bill” Hadley. He too was 
associated with The Eastern Underwriter 
for several years before joining the 
United States Marine Corps. He is now 
in his fifth year of service. For some 
time he was engaged with the Head- 
quarters Recruiting Division in Phila- 
delphia and attained the rank of staff 
sergeant. On granting his request to 
be transferred to a Combat Unit Divi- 
sion he was sent to the Quartermasters 
Combat Unit School at New River, N. C,, 
with a rating of corporal. Recently he 
was graduated from that school as a 
sergeant in the Quartermasters Depart- 
ment. The photo reproduction above 
shows J. W. H. as a staff sergeant. 


the December routine by two days, but 


the most disastrous fire in the history 
of St. Johns, Newfoundland, occurred in 
a dance hall and took one hundred lives 
on December 14, 1942. 


Mining may be more intensive in winter 
than in summer, but is it enough more so 
in December to account for the two great 
explosions of 1907 which took a toll of 
600 fatalities ? 

Monongah, West Virginia, December 
6, 1907—361 dead. 

Jacobs Creek, Pennsylvania, December 
19, 1907—239 dead. 

Steamship disasters show their greatest 
casualty lists in April, but when an ex- 
plosion occurred on a munitions ship in 
Halifax harbor, killing 1,226 people and 
destroying 3,000 homes, the date was De- 
cember 6, 1917. 

Earthquakes and volcanos follow the 
December casualty pattern by staging their 
worst performances in that month. AIl- 
though the San Francisco catastrophe oc- 
curred in April and the Tokio- Yokohama 
cataclysm in September other upheavals 
and eruptions have taken far greater tolls 
of life and property in December. Kan 
Sou. Province in China suffered a violent 
scries of shocks three years previous to 
the Japanese affair, but in December. The 
less of life was estimated at approximate 
lv twice the number reported for Japan, 
which was 99,331. Italy, Turkey and 
Guatemala have suffered most from fire, 
flood, shock and hunger incited by earth- 
quakes and volcanoes in the month of 
December. 

An extremely violent agitation of the 
earth’s surface took place in the center of 
our own United States and began on De- 
cember 16, 1811. The epicenter was at 
New Madrid, Mo., and the waves of vi- 
bration were felt in Boston. Minor shocks 
continued to frighten the inhabitants for 
another year. Seismographs show frequent 
vibrations in this area which are too slight 
to be noticed in any other way. An earth- 
quake can happen any time. But the high 
intensity ones seem to have a preference 
for December. 
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Reed Hopes Marine 
Market Will Expand 


SPEAKS ON POST- WAR TREND 





Says Uadevesliing in First Half of 1943 
Has Been Profitable and Rates 
Have Come Down 





\s marine insurance is an essential 


industry for a maritime nation, Henry 


H. Reed, 
York office of the Insurance Company of 
North America, hopes that American in- 
surance will participate throughout the 
world in the post-war activity on a larger 
scale than heretofore. Speaking Wed- 
nesday before the International Associa- 
tion of Insurance Counsel at Chicago 
Mr. Reed said that whereas British and 
British controlled companies represent 
about one-third of the capacity of the 
American market, American companies 
do little business in England, the world 
market. 

“American insurance has come of age,” 
continued Mr. Reed. “It would be wise 
and politic for the British to extend to 
us that status. There are no legal or 
technical difficulties. It is entirely one 
of attitude. 

“British 


general manager of the New 


companies have been freely 
coming into this country to write all 
varieties of insurance excepting life. 
They were welcomed and became an in- 
tegral part of the insurance community. 
They made large deposits, largely em- 
ployed American staffs and generally 
contributed to the building up of the 
American insurance market, including 
ocean marine. They paid their taxes and 
assumed an important and equal part 
with the native companies. It is im- 
portant to remember this in any future 
consideration of Anglo-American com- 
petition.” 

Mr. Reed outlined the historical de- 
velopment of marine insurance from the 
Middle Ages to the present. After tell- 
ing of the severe losses suffered in the 
early part of 1942 by American companies 
he said: 

Losses Under Control 

“The last six months of 1942 showed an 
improvement in the account and the 
entire year showed a loss considerably 
less than anticipated. The War Risk 
Exchange had met the situation, fur- 
nished the coverage and the service and 
had promptly paid its losses. The crisis 
was over and underwriters had done a 
splendid job. 

“The first six months of 1943 continue 
to show an improvement. The business 
has been profitable and rates have come 
steadily down. Our Navy is attacking 
the submarines at sea as well as defend- 
ing our convoys. Our Air Forces are 
not only guarding our ships and shores 
but are bombing enemy bases and ship- 
yards. We have, I think, the right to be 
optimistic and to expect that by the end 
of this year the submarine menace will 
be so reduced that our ships and their 
cargoes can proceed without undue loss. 

“T would like to express some thoughts 
on the future of American marine insur- 
We are discussing an international 


ance. 
business, although American insurance 
companies have largely confined their 


activities to the United States and 
Canada. 

“As far as American business is con- 
cerned the American market should be 
the primary one supplemented by the 
healthy competition of the London mar- 
ket. As long as any foreign company 
has such ready access to the American 
market, certainly we should expect that 
here is where the normal risk should be 
placed, although we would deprecate any 
narrow nationalistic approach or any at- 





tempt to force by statute or propaganda. 
If we conceive our first duty as that of 


the policyholder the best and 


giving 
result will be 


cheapest protection, the 
attained. 
How Counsel Can Aid 

“You are insurance counsel who know 
the strength and weakness of American 
insurance. You can help us and you 
should help us. It must be conceded 
that during the early days of insurance 
in this country there was built up a cer- 
tain amount of prejudice against insur- 


ance companies in the minds of the 
general public. While this feeling was 
largely based on misunderstanding, I 


think we can all agree that it found 
some support in the highly technical at- 
titude assumed by some of the insurance 
companies during that period. 

“In modern times, the relations be- 
tween insurance companies and their as- 
sureds have become much more friendly 
and cooperative. Today the companies 
welcome legitimate claims, and almost 
never set up technical defenses against 
such claims. Nevertheless, the old preju- 
dice dies hard, and I think that you will 
bear me out when'I say that insurance 
companies are still somewhat under- 
privileged in the courts. This is a field 
in which you can render great service. 
The same is true of our public relations 
generally. In our relations with the pub- 
lic and with the Government the import- 
ance of our strength, our capacity to 
reduce preventable loss and our wish to 
meet promptly all reasonable claims can 
be made manifest by you. Tell us also 
where we can correct our weaknesses 
and build up and increase a happy re- 
lationship with the insuring public.” 


KENNETH K. PETERS DEAD 





Retired Recently as General Manager, 
Northern, Head Office, London; Had 
Visited U. S. A. 

Kenneth K. Peters, former general 
manager of the Northern Assurance, died 
in his home near London on Sunday. 
He had retired from the general man- 
agement at the end of 1942 after a long 
service with the company . He had been 

a visitor to this country. 

Present general manager of the North- 
ern Assurance is C. H. Leach, who for- 
merly occupied the post of assistant gen- 
eral manager. 





Robert G. Clarke Joins 
Reinsurance Corp. 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 





Was Formerly Secretary of Great 
American; More Recently With 
Shackelford Agency 





Robert G. Clarke has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Reinsur- 
ance Corporation of New York, and 
assumed his new duties July 1. He is a 
B. S. graduate of Dartmouth, class of 
1915, where he also took post graduate 


Bachrach 
ROBERT G. CLARKE 


work in civil engineering. He began his 
insurance career as an engineer with the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Later he served as special agent for the 
Glens Falls. 

In 1929 Mr. Clarke became manager of 
the newly formed General Cover Under- 
writers’ Association and occupied this 
position until 1936 when he joined the 
Great American Group as manager of 
the imroved risks department. He was 
appointed secretary of the company in 
1937. In 1942 he became associated with 
the Shackelford Agency, the position he 
now leaves to become executive vice 
president of the Reinsurance Corporation. 


B. F. ELDREDGE ADVANCED 

The Caledonian and Netherlands, of 
Hartford, have appointed Benjamin F. 
Eldredge assistant secretary. 











NOTICE 


In order to prevent delays in delivery of mail to this office the Post 
Office Department has requested us to notify all correspondents to use 


the Postal Unit Numbering System in addressing mail to us, as follows: 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
41 Maiden Lane, 
New York 7, N. Y. 





Will all subscribers kindly notify us of their Postal Unit Number 
so that we can correct our records accordingly to facilitate 
delivery of copies of The Eastern Underwriter. 
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Directors Elected 

By Virginia F. & M. 
AUGUSTINE BOARD CHAIRMAN 
Palmer Chairman Emeritus; W. Owen 


Wilson One of New Directors; 
President Not Yet Named 





Directors of the Virginia Fire & Ma- 
rine were named as follows after control- 
ling interest of that company had been 


acquired by the Globe Indemnity, mem- 
her of the Royal-Livernpool groups: Wil- 
liam H. Palmer, Jr., Harry H. Augustine, 
P. B. Watt, H. Hiter Harris, W. Owen 
Wilson, B. C. Lewis, Jr., all of Richmond, 
and Harold Warner, Kenneth Spencer 
and Harold T. Cartlidge, of New York. 
Mr. Spencer is president of the Globe 
Indemnity. Mr. Warner is United States 
manager of the Royal-Liverpool groups, 
and Mr. Cartlidge is deputy United States 
manager of the groups. 

W. Owen Wilson, one of the new di- 
rectors, is head of the Davenport In- 
surance Corp. agency of Richmond and a 
past president of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. The Davenport 
agency represented the Liverpool for 
many years and is now representing com- 
panies in the Royal-Liverpool Groups, 
including the Globe. 

William H. Palmer, Jr., whose father, 
Colonel William H. Palmer, served as 
president of the Virginia from 1889 to 
the date of his death in 1926, becomes 
chairman emeritus of the board of direc- 
tors under the new set-up. He had been 
board chairman. Harry H. Augustine, 
who became a member of the hoard sev- 
eral months ago, succeeds Mr. Palmer 
as chairman of the board. He is presi- 
dent of the State Planters Bank & Trust 
Co. of Richmond. 

No president has yet been named. 
Harold T. Cartlidge was named vice 
president. B.C. Lewis, Jr., who has been 
with the company for forty years, was 
continued as vice president and secre- 
tary. J. C. Watson remains as treasurer, 
and J. H. Baker and B. P. Mallory re- 
main assistant secretaries. 

The Globe now owns 38,000 of the 
40,000 shares of the capital stock of the 
company, The offer to purchase stock at 
the price of $68.50 a share was extended 
for a 60- day period in order that holders 
of the remaining outstanding shares may 
take advantage of the Globe’s offer. 


Cart:idge Commends Cooperation 


Mr. Cartlidge, as representative of the 
principal stockholder, made the follow- 
ing statements to the board: 

“Mr. Chairman, members of the board 
of the Virginia Fire & Marine, and its 
officers, I request your approval of hav- 
ing recorded in the minutes of this 
meeting an expression from Mr. Warner, 
chairman of the board of the Globe In- 
demnity, from Mr. Spencer, its presi- 
dent, and from me. 

“We wish to record the high regard 
which we entertain for the Virginia Fire 
& Marine. Its enviable record over the 
long period of its existence justifies a 
feeling of satisfaction and of genuine 
pride on the part of the company’s 
stockholders, directors, officers, office 
and field staff, agency representatives, 
and all who have so well contributed to 
make this record possible. 

“We also wish to record our apprecia- 
tion of the courtesies extended during 
the recent negotiations by the chairman 
and the members of this board. There 
has been in evidence at all times a spirit 
of fairness and cooperation which can 
be regarded only as typical of so repre- 
sentative a body of Virginia gentlemen. 

“The Globe Indemnity has been rep- 
resented in Richmond throughout the 
thirty-two years of its existence by the 
Davenport Insurance Corporation and 
its predecessors, and for decades before, 
its parent company (Liverpool & London 
& Globe) was so closely identified with 
the business life in Richmond that its 
name still appears on the building which 
houses that old agency. The interest 
of the new owner of the Virginia Fire 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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How a U. & O. Loss, With Priority 
Delays, Was Satisfactorily Settled 


By E. J. Komarek 
Controller, Kobacker Stores, Inc., Toledo 


An interesting and informative account 
of a fire loss settlement involving use and 
occupancy adjustment, on coverage writ- 
ten prior to adoption of restrictive and full 
protection clauses in March, was related 
by E. J. Komarek, controller of Kobacker 
Stores, Inc., of Toledo, O., when speaking 
before the stock and use and occupancy 
fire loss adjustment session of the Con- 
trollers’ Congress in Chicago on June 15, 
Mr. Komarek relates some of the prob- 
lems involved in adjusting losses under 
priority difficulties and commends the in- 
surance companies for their cooperative 
and liberal attitude. His paper follows 
herewith: 

Early in the morning on last Novem- 
ber 16 a fire occurred in one of our 
stores, located in Pontiac, Mich., result- 
ing in an $800,000 loss. The building, 
completely remodeled in 1938, was a five- 
story and basement, fireproof construc- 
tion, unsprinklered. The fourth and fifth 
floors completely burned out and col- 
lapsed. The fire and water damage on 
the other four floors destroyed so much 
of the merchandise and fixtures that we 
were unable to use same. Seven months 
have now passed and we are still out of 
business at that location, although we 
are still forced to pay rent. 

Last year the War Production Board 
issued their order L-41 prohibiting re- 
pair and reconstruction of retail store 
buildings which not only added another 
problem in securing priorities for lum- 
ber, steel, wiring and other critical ma- 
terials, but also created problems in the 
adjustment of our use and occupancy 
loss. 

Coverage Division 

Our insurance coverage was divided 
between stock, reciprocal and mutual 
companies. The 90% coinsurance clause 
applied to the buildings and contents and 
an 80% clause to use and occupancy. 

In the adjustment of our building loss 
we first secured from reputable contrac- 
tors and architects, acceptable to the 
an estimate of the 
cost to repair and rebuild the building 
(including our leasehold improvements), 
as well as their estimate covering the 
insurable value of the building. We car- 
ried $250,000 of building insurance un- 
der the 90% clause and although the 
building had been appraised within nine- 
ty days of the fire, we found that due 
to the rapid rise in building costs we 
were about 2% under-insured, which of 
course was a minor matter. We made 
our building adjustment promptly, the 
insurance companies paying us $185,000 
which was a fair adjustment, with suffi- 
cient money available to completely re- 
build. 

Under our building policies we were 
reimbursed for certain items of expense 
that continue during a rebuilding period 
such as a portion of the following items: 
heat, light, power, water, telephone, 
watchmen, miscellaneous supplies and 
repairs. 

We carried a separate fur storage pol- 
icy which covered customers’ coats in 
the store at the time of the fire. The 
insurance company authorized us to make 
the adjustments directly with the cus- 
tomers. 

Contents 


Our main contents policy was of the 
reporter type with $325,000 maximum lia- 
bility under the 90% coinsurance clause. 
This policy among other things covered 
the net cost of the merchandise which 
amounted to about $220,000 plus the full 
retail value of our lay-aways which was 


$13,000 more than the accounts receiv- 
able balance and an amount of $43,700 
applying to two separate items: 

1. The replacement value of the mer- 
chandise at the time of the fire which 
was the difference between the cost and 
the present market, and 


2. A handling charge to cover the 
cost of buying, receiving, marking and 
placing in stock the new merchandise 
replacing the items destroyed. 

Our furniture and fixtures were car- 
ried on our books for about $27,000 but 
for insurance purposes we reported at 
$70,000 which was the value placed on 
same by the American Appraisal Co., 
and the appraised value was what the 
insurance companies paid. 

While we only carried $325,000 con- 
tents insurance, we received ee for 
our main contents loss, i $325,000 
directly from the sasgumeee yp Pn 
and $35,000 from the salvage company 
in accordance with an agreement made 
with the companies at the time of the 
adjustment. 

Another way of saying this would be 
—our contents value was $361,000, but we 
only carried $325,000 of insurance. Since 
the salvage which was taken over for 
the account of the loss netted $35,000, 
we were entitled to that amount. 


Use and Occupancy 


Our use and occupancy values were 
carried under the standard contribution 
form with a few endorsements added for 













During the pre-Revolutionary period when a 
England’s pelicies were threatening the pros- = 
perity of the Colonies and interfering with 

their commercial and political freedom, Provi- 

dence had much at stake. In 1772 a group of 
leading citizens plotted the burning of the “Gaspee,” 

an armed British revenue vessel which had run 
aground in Narragansett Bay. On March 2, 1775, the 
city followed Boston’s example and held its own “tea 
The Providence event was not a closed affair as 
Boston’s had been; the whole town was invited to attend. 
A large pile of tea was heaped up in Market Square and a 
barrel of tar was poured over it to insure a good blaze. Despite 

large rewards offered by Rhode Island’s governor, as well as the 
King of England, no one could be bribed or frightened into betraying 2 
the leaders of the expedition who had delivered their colony from the *s_ 


party.” 


hated “Gaspee.” 


broadness. At a number of our other 
locations we carry the prospective earn- 
ings form. Nevertheless, we were unable 
to do so in Pontiac, owing to our inabil- 
ity to find enough companies with suffi- 
cient capacity to carry same. 

Under the contribution form we car- 
ried $315,000 of insurance with the 80% 
clause divided as follows: Item 1—$290,- 


000; Item 2—$25,000 

On Item 2 we insured our ordinary 
payroll for a period of ninety days and 
the adjustment was very simple. Within 
a week after the fire practically all of 
our employes who came under the head- 
ing of ordinary payrolls (realizing that 
we would be out of business for a long 
time) asked for their release and secured 
other jobs in stores and factories. We 
hated to lose many of these older em- 
ployes and while we could have paid 
their wages and held them, nevertheless 
it was not the proper thing to do in war- 
time and especially when there was a 
labor shortage in Pontiac. While many 
of the employes secured jobs in a day 
or two, we paid all for two weeks involv- 
ing about $5,000 and which was paid by 


the insurance companies under Item 2. 


Adjusters Equitable and Fair 


In regard to the amount of our insur- 
ance and the amount to be paid monthly 
or annually, covering loss of profits and 
continuing expense, we had no difficulty 
with our adjusters. In fact, it was a 
pleasure to work with them and they 
were both equitable and fair. But when 
we came to the time element, that was 
another matter, and it was this one point 
that necessitated seven months of nego- 
tiation and trading. 

Under the terms of the policy all the 
companies accepted liability for an 
amount not in excess of 80% of the sum 
of the annual net profits and annual 
expenses (excluding, of course, ordinary 
payroll covered in Item 2 and heat, light 
and power). 

Now this did not mean that the com- 
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The Rhode Island Insurance Company is proud of the part it has played 
in the development of the nation’s most highly industrialized state, which 
boasts the largest population per square mile of any state in the country. 
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panies limited their liability under Item 1 
to a period of one year. In fact, they 
would pay for fifteen or eighteen months 
if you had enough insurance. But they 
did limit their liability for the first twelve 
months to a sum that, generally speak- 
ing, amounts to about 65% of the annual 
gross profits that would have been earned 
during the twelve months immediately 
following the fire. 


Coinsurance 


The first thing the adjuster wants to 
know is if you are carrying enough in- 
surance to comply with the coinsurance 
clause, and if you are not complying, 
the adjuster determines what percentage 
of the loss the companies will pay and 
what portion you must pay. The pro- 
cedure is quite simple. You are asked 
to project your sales for a period of 
twelve months immediately following the 
fire and if the figure is reasonable and 
fair he accepts same. You are next 
asked to determine the percentage of 
gross profit that you would have earned 
during the same twelve-month period 
had no fire occurred. Again, if the fig- 
ure is reasonable and represents your 
past experience with due consideration 
given to the trend, he accepts same. 

This gross profit figure is then applied 
to vour anticipated lost sales and gross 
profit dollar is arrived at. From this fig- 
ure you subtract your ordinary payroll 
and expense of heat, light and power 
and 80% of the balance is the amount 
of insurance you are required to carry 
under Item 1. If it is not enough and 
you have not complied with the coinsur- 
ance clause, you stand part of the loss 
yourself. 

In our own case, we were under-in- 
sured to the extent of about 4%—due 
entirely to profits amounting to more 
than we had anticipated. The prospec- 
tive earnings form has eliminated the 
coinsurance consideration. 

Now while gross profit is the major 
factor that determines the amount of in- 
surance you are required to carry, its 
use in the adjustment stops right there. 


List of Continuing Expenses 


The next step is to determine what 
percentage of net profits would have 
been earned in the following twelve- 
month period, We had no trouble with 
that and the adjusters accepted our fig- 
ure of 11.4 and applied it to the sales. 
To this figure was added the necessary 
continuing expenses such as: rent—al- 
lowed in full, because it was unabatable; 
essential salaries and bonuses; personal 
property, franchise taxes, etc.; communi- 
cation; insurance premiums; amortiza- 
tion but not depreciation since all fix- 
tures were a total loss; panee Bnei 
expense of our own New York office; 
expense of our divisional office; unclassi- 
fed. 

Adding these all together we then ar- 
rived at a figure of approximately $263,- 
000, representing our lost profits and 
necessary continuing expenses for a pe- 
riod of one year. From this amount was 
deducted our coinsurance penalty leav- 
ing an amount of about $252,000, as the 
agreed liability of the insurance compa- 
nies if they paid for one full year. Since 
this was at the rate of about $21,000 per 
month, we had enough insurance to re- 
imburse us for a period of fourteen 
months even though we paid all salaries 
and other expense in full for the period 
thereof. 

All of this adjustment procedure took 
place some time last February and the 
insurance companies indicated they were 
anxious to make an immediate settle- 
ment instead of “waiting it out” until 
the building had been restored and we 
were back in business. 

In the meantime we had been working 
in W ashington, attempting to secure our 
oka gam and consent to repair and re- 
build the building, but the outlook was 
not very promising. Our thinking at 
that time was that we would be out of 
business for a period of twelve or thir- 
teen months. We figured the most we 
could collect was fourteen months or 
$290,000. Accordingly we decided to gam- 
ble for the extra month and made our 
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claim for $275,000 or about thirteen 
moriths. 
Tentative Offer 

The companies, through their adjust- 
ers, made a tentative offer of twelve 
months and during the period this trad- 
ing was going on the companies discov- 
ered, or at least they claimed, that War 
Production Board Order L-41 was a Fed- 
eral law and as such, applied to the 
exclusion clauses in the insurance con- 
tracts which in general read about as fol- 
lows: 

“This company shall not be liable for 
any loss that may be occasioned by any 
ordinance or law regulating construction 
or repair of building, etc.” As a result, 
most of the companies withdrew their 
offer and awaited developments, claiming 
that since almost four months had 
elapsed since the fire and construction 
of the building had not commenced, they 
were not liable for the delay caused by 
the prohibition contained in War Pro- 
duction Board Order L-41. 

Within a week of the above events, or 
on March 15, 1943, we finally received 
approval from the War Production Board 
to repair and rebuild the store, or rather 
to rebuild four floors and basement, but 
not the fifth floor which had been used 
for receiving, marking and warehousing 
of merchandise. In addition there were 
various restrictions on the quantities of 
critical materials we could use. Many 
problems now arose of which I shall 
mention only a few. 

1. The War Labor Board authorized 
us to rebuild and granted certain priori- 
ties but we experienced almost insur- 
mountable difficulties in securing lumber, 
steel, wiring, .etc. 

Since we were unable to rebuild 
the fifth floor, we were without ware- 
house facilities, which we might or might 
not need in the future, all depending on 
our ability to secure merchandise. 

In accordance with the terms of our 
policy we filed our proof of loss, claim- 
ing, as I recall, total suspension for thir- 
teen months and partial suspension up to 
an amount that would absorb the full 
amount of our insurance. The compa- 
nies made counter offers agreeing to pay 
for eight months only—and for no part 
of loss caused by delay due to War Pro- 
duction Board Order L-41. 

Shortly after this we received advice 
from our contractors that they were 
able to secure the necessary materials 
and thought they could complete the 
building by October 1. After further 
negotiations with the insurance compa- 
nies, we finally settled our use and oc- 
cupancy loss for $234,000 which was on 
the basis of eleven months. As you will 
observe, we were extremely fortunate— 
and I believe got all the breaks. 

First—The War Production Board had 
consistently refused to authorize con- 
struction of store buildings and their sig- 
nature on the priority order saved us a 
loss of profits and continuing expense 
that might have resulted in a four or 
five hundred thousand dollar loss at a 
time when we only had $300,000 of in- 
surance. 

Second—We were fortunate in secur- 
ing the necessary materials to rebuild. 

Third—The liberal adjustment made by 
the insurance companies. 


Adjusters and Companies 

I should not conclude my remarks 
without mentioning a few words regard- 
ing the adjusters, the insurance compa- 
nies and the new endorsements that the 
companies have offered to attach to the 
use and occupancy policies. 

The adjusters, at no time, lacked a full 
understanding of our position and were 
both helpful and cooperative. Frank 
Erion, who handled most of the use and 
occupancy adjustment, and is considered 
the outstanding authority on use and 
occupancy insurance, sought a middle 
position that would be a recognition of 
the fact that neither we nor the compa- 
nies were entirely responsible for the 
situation that had arisen under Order 
L-41 and that under the circumstances 
the responsibility for the contractual 
complications should be shared by each 
of us. 

The companies’ attitude likewise, as 


expressed by both the stock companies 
and the Brown Reciprocal Exchanges, 
was that we should not suffer the full 
burden of the failure to recognize the 
dangerous situation under the rapidly 
changing Federal program, and the final 
settlement carried out the above thoughts. 

Use and occupancy insurance, in my 
opinion, is cheap insurance and the rates 
were probably never meant to cover the 
building restrictions. Therefore, the com- 
panies are entitled to charge an addi- 
tional premium for assuming the added 
liability on account of delay occasioned 
by any Federal law or order. 


New Endorsement 


However, this added endorsement in 
itself does not cure the condition for re- 
tail stores because the endorsement dogs 
not increase the amounts of insurance 
provided in the policy. We still would 
become self-insurers to a great extent 
and could suffer a huge loss in the event 
that we are unable to operate for say 
a two or three year period, if we did not 
increase the amount of the policy. 

This particular fire again brought up 
a condition that I have campaigned 
against in past years—namely, the loose- 
ness in which department store leases 
are drawn. Fire clauses are not stand- 
ard or simplified and the store assumes 
too great a liability in connection with 
its rent, real estate taxes and building 
liabilities. 


*FIGHTING MEN 


Nelson Ass’t Secretary 


New York Underwriters 


Directors of the New York Under- 
writers Insurance Co. have elected 
Joseph Nelson assistant secretary of the 
company. He joined the organization in 
1921 in the accounting department and 
since then has had a variety of duties. 
These have included office administra- 
tion and handling of advertising and 
personnel. 





ILLINOIS FIRE LOSSES RISE 

Fire losses in Illinois, exclusive of Chi- 
cago, in May amounted to $936,500, ac- 
cording to State Fire Marshal John H. 
Craig. This was an increase of $324,600 
or 53% over May, 1942. The peak month 
this year was March, when losses were 
$2,744,500. For the first five months of 
1943 losses are estimated at $7,816,400, 
compared with $5,114,694 in the same 
period last year. The number of fires, 
exclusive of Chicago, this year is up only 
3% from the corresponding period of 
1942 while the amount of loss is nearly 
53% higher. 


TRANSFERRED TO HOME OFFICE 

W. W. Hayden, fire survey engineer of 
the Travelers, 55 John St., New York 
branch office, has been appointed super- 
visor in the home office brokerage de- 
partment in Hartford. 





OF AMERICA—No. 1 


When the Flag had Only 13 Stars 


When war was declared on July 6, 1775, Congress issued this state- 
ment: “We... find nothing so dreadful as voluntary slavery... In 
defense of freedom we have taken up arms.” The American flag 
was first raised on January 1, 1775, with thirteen alternate stripes 
of red and white representing the thirteen colonies. The Stars 
and Stripes was first raised over Fort Stanwix the following year. 





If you would like a poster-size reprint in color of this soldier 
of 1775, together with a descriptive booklet called “Planned 
Progress” on business development for insurance men, write to: 


Boston Insurance Company 
Old Colony Insurance Company 


87 Kilby Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


*The first of a series of illustrations depicting American soldiers of seven wars. 





Cincinnati Ass’n Holds 
Educational Meeting 


WAR DAMAGE COVER STRESSED 





New Insurance Study Course To Be 
Launched in Fall; Financial Respon- 
sibility Law Change 





Property damage claims arising out 
of war are even more long-lived than 
the well-publicized pension, James C. 
O'Connor, Chicago, insurance editor and 
lecturer told 250 agents, solicitors and 
employe-members of the Cincinnati Fire 
Underwriters Association at a sales con- 
gress in the Hotel Gibson recently. 
While the last widow on the pension 
rolls of the War of 1812 has finally died, 
there are still claims in Washington for 
property damage growing out of the un- 
declared war with France in the late 
1790’s and out of the expedition “to the 
shores of Tripoli” in the early 1800's, he 
said. 

Insurance through the War Damage 
Corporation was intended to avoid treas- 
ury raids and undying claims by putting 
the whole matter on a sound financial 
and business basis at a reasonable cost, 
Mr. O’Connor said. The big test was 
whether private business could handle 
the program or whether a compulsory 
tax should be levied, as has been done 
in England, with a government organi- 
zation. American business gave the an- 
swer, writing 4,700,000 policies for ap- 
proximately $122,000,000,000 aggregate 
liability, with only one stenographer on 
the government payroll, all the work 
being done by insurance men in their 
regular business capacities. 

Financial Responsibility Law Change 


Much interest was shown in the Simp- 
son Bill amending the Ohio financial re- 
sponsibility law which was signed by 
Governor Bricker and becomes effective 
September 17. The Simpson Bill amends 
the present law by requiring that, upon 
conviction of any one of the specified 
offenses, the driver must post security 
with the Registrar of Motor Vehicles 
for three years instead of one and de- 
prives a motorist of the right to drive 
for five years if an accident judgment 
remains unsatisfied. A person who has 
been deprived of driving rights because 
of an unsatisfied judgment will be re- 
quired to carry insurance or post a bond 
or furnish other evidence of responsi- 
bility at the end of the period if the 
judgment were not met. 

Other subjects discussed were “Insur- 
ance on Mercantile Lines”; the prob- 
lems of merchants and store owners in 
securing proper coverage under wartime 
conditions. Special attention was given 
to inland marine forms and the new 
residence and outside theft policy. 

Senator Theodore Gray, Columbus, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, reviewed the 
work of the Ohio Legislature. 

Gustav May, president of the Cincin- 
nati Fire Underwriters Association, who 
presided, announced that the association 
in cooperation with the University of 
Cincinnati Evening School under the 
direction of Dean Auburn would spon- 
sor and conduct as an association activ- 
ity a new insurance study course be- 
ginning with the fall semester in Sep- 
tember. Members interested in enroll- 
ing in the class should contact the chair- 
man of the educational committee, Wal- 
ter H. Alexander or George B. Wilson. 
Mr. May likewise announced that no 
further regular meetings would be held 
during the summer but that the open 
forums would be resumed in October. 





CANADIAN LOSSES DOUBLED 

Fire losses in Canada during May dou- 
bled those of the same month last year, 
according to the survey conducted by 
Monetary Times. Losses for the month 
totalled $1,748,150, against $1,646,700 in 
the previous month and $843,763 for May 
of last year. Total loss for the first five 
months of the year is placed at $10,- 
407,650 as conipared with: $7,589,943 for 
the corresponding period of last year. 
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magazines - Not 


Expendable! 


On the fighting fronts am- 
munition and equipment of 
war are expendable to gain 
objectives; to win the war! 


national 





_ On the home front propety 
must not be considered ex- 
pendable. Every loss is an 
aid to the enemy. It takes 
valuable time, labor and 
critical materials to rebuild 
damaged or destroyed prop- 
erty, at the expense of war 

production in terms of ships, 

S 

. planes, tanks and guns for 

e our men at the front. 


You serve well when you 
a inspect your premises for all 
af hazards and eliminate the 
i possibility of any prevent- 


able fire. Insure through an 
America Fore Agent 


b- Ask the agent of the Conti- He is experienced in the 
preparation of policies to 


in nental or any of the compan- meet your requirements; 
ies listed below to check your ae ersat ob leoat tn sae 
hed property for fire hazards and presto pen Seth 
recommend the prevention nan one 


than a billion dollars in 


and protection you need. poe ay te hen 


the Conserve your property—it Some on sequest. Wale 


to the company at 80 


is not expendable. Maiden Lane, New York. 
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50% Membership Gain 
By Pittsburgh Agents 


NOVEL CAMPAIGN CONDUCTED 
G. H. Hacke Was “General” With Six 


Platoons; Value of Organization 
Services Are Stressed 


\ 50% increase in membership of the 
Pittsburgh Association of Insurance 
\gents following a whirlwind, smartly- 


organized campaign was reported at an 
meeting of that organization 
Hotel, Pitts- 

and _ well- 


enthusiastic 
June 28 in the Roosevelt 


burgh. Timely, persuasive 
the membership drive was con- 
June 10 
continued 


f May 18. 
military 


planned, 
clude d 
sisted it be 


after members had in- 


from the original 
closing date o 


Systematized along lines and 


led by “military” leaders, the big “putsch” 
had as “general,” George H. Hacke of 
W. B. Dawson Co. Six platoons were 


commanded by “second lieutenants,” and 
fifteen “privates” comprised each work- 
ing unit. Lieutenants were Clarence A. 
Alexander of McCandless, Collingwood 
& Alexander, head of Platoon A; Sid- 
ney P. Heyman, Platoon B; Dewey 
Clark of Frank T. Lauinger Co., Platoon 
C; Frank P. Wentworth, Platoon D; 
Charles A. Reid of W. Reid & Co., 
Platoon E, and William J. Zwinggi of 
Logue Brothers & Co., Platoon F. 
Groundwork for the membership drive 
laid in the several months preced- 


Was 

ing the All-Industry Spring Banquet, 
May 3, which served as the opening gun 
in the most extensive recruit campaign 


ever attempted by the Pittsburgh asso- 
ciation. Representatives of the entire 
insurance industry attended the banquet, 
and speakers stressed the need for alert 
and active trade associations during war- 
time and in post-war planning. 
Membership Committee 

Innmediately following the spring ban- 
quet the membership committee trained 
its “sights” and “loaded its guns” for 
concentrated action. Members of the 
committee included George H. : 
chairman; George Davidson; E. Robert 
Derr, West View, Pa.; Ralph M. George, 
Lloyd Real Estate Co.; Kenneth D. 
Jones, Jones & McClure, Homestead, 
Pa.; Raymond A. Tucker, Tucker & 
Johnston; George A. Uhlinger, Uhlinger 
Realty Co. of Springdale, Pa., and Frank 
W. Wentworth. 

First step was distribution of two 
pieces of direct mail to prospective mem- 
bers. One was an invitation from the 
Pittsburgh Association of Insurance 
\gents, signed by President John B. 
Ladley, incorporating within the four- 
: printed folder the values received 
irom membership, in addition to an ap- 
plication for membership and prominent 
display of the association’s slogan, ‘Pre- 
serve the American Agency System — 
Keystone of Free Enterprise.” 

The second “round of ammunition” 
was a “comprehensive Business Protec- 
tion Policy for Insurance Agents,” print- 
ed in the form of a regular insurance 
policy and with a heading of local, state 


age, 


and National Associations of  Insur- 
ance — The policy insured the 
agent against loss of the rewards of 
org alee endeavor, and listed twenty- 


four specific “coverages.” 


Company Support Invited 

A “communique” was next directed to 
all “Allies,” company men in the terri- 
tory covering heavily - populated Alle- 
gheny County and parts of Westmore- 
land County, inviting their cooperation 
and active support. Company men, re- 
cipients of the “propaganda leaflet,” were 
advised that “in this membership-build- 
ing endeavor, as in all others, we agents 
welcome, appreciate and can count on 
the active interest and the support of 
our friends, the company men. They 
know that our associations subscribe to 
the all-industry approach. We are 
fighting for the American Agency Sys- 
tem which, after all is the American way 


of providing, selling and servicing insur- of 


ance. 

On May 10—actual starting date of the 
drive—a get-together meeting was held 
for association members, and a sales kit 
was issued to each “combatant.” 

The platoon that came in with the 
most recruits was commanded by Frank 
W. Wentworth and the biggest individual 
producer was George A. Uhlinger. 

As the “smoke of battle” cleared and 
membe rs could rest for a while on their 

“territorial gains,” they could look back 
with appreciation to the “battle behind 
the scenes.” That particular battle was 
fought by Bessie M. Snyder, the asso- 
ciation’s capable, organization-wise sec- 
retary-treasurer. Miss Snyder, an artist 
with considerable original talents, had 
been responsible for the resources of 
“armament” in the form of membership 
building material. Into the material had 
gone much of her cartooning talents. 

At the meeting Miss Snyder told the 
new members—who were there as guests 
of the Pittsburgh association—of the 
plaque awarded last September to the 
local organization for rendering the most 
meritorious service to the insurance busi- 
ness during the year. The plaque is 
awarded annually to a Pennsylvania as- 
sociation. 

President Ladley Speaks 
An address of welcome and a review 


the association’s accomplishments 
were given by President John B. Lad- 
ley of W. L. Ladley Sons, who reviewed 
briefly the association’s major objectives, 
and asserted that the unusually large in- 
crease in membership was going to as- 
sure continued progress. 

A report on legislative work of the 
local organizations was given by J. J. 
O’Donnell of Lon C. Jeffrey & Co.; 
qualifications for license, Dewey Clark; 
educational program, Wallace M. Reid 
(a member of the educational committee 
of the National Association) ; local board 
placement, Frank P. Fletcher, Pennsyl- 
vania Underwriters Association ; public 
relations program of the National Asso- 
ciation, W. Ray Thomas (a member 
of the executive committee of the 
National Association); solicitation prac- 
tices, Charles A. Reid, and a report on 
preliminary activity of the forthcoming 
national convention, Clarence H. Alex- 
ander. 





UNITY SURPLUS INCREASED 

John A. Heinze, president of the Unity 
Fire, says that a further contribution, 
amounting to slightly over $100,000, has 
been made to the surplus account of the 


company by the United States branch 
of the Union Fire, Accident & General. 














The $50,000,000 Baltimore fire of 1904 
forcibly demonstrated that so-called 
“fire-proof’”’ types of construction were 
not fire-proof! It also illustrated the 
need for standardized fire-hose couplings. 
Fire engines, brought by rail from New 
York to Baltimore, were useless because 
they could not be connected to the water 
supply. As a result work was begun— 
and is still being carried on—to stand- 
ardize all the fire-hose couplings in the 
United States. 
& 


Capital stock fire insurance companies, 
by their preventive and safety work, have 
played a major role in cutting down the 
nation’s exorbitant fire losses. Today 
this work is more vital than ever, since 
even small fires are dangerous to our war 
effort. National Union and Birmingham 
agents, strong adherents of active fire 
prevention, cooperate with local organ- 
izations in attempts to keep American 
industries free from interruption by fire. 


National Union 


and Birmingham 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
PENNSYLVANIA 


PITTSBURGH :- 























OCD Becomes Member 
Of Fire Waste Council 


HAS EXTENSIVE FACILITIES 
Will Join With Other National Organi- 
zations to Reduce the Country’s 


Annual Fire Waste 


The National Fire Waste Council an- 
nounces that the U. S. Office of Civilian 
Defense has become a member of the 
council and that it will join actively in 
the national effort to reduce the coun- 
try’s annual fire loss. The council was 
established by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States as an instrument 
for bringing into use standards of fire 
safety developed by its members and 
for promoting fire prevention education. 
With the addition of the OCD, it now 
has thirty-three member organizations. 
Its executive secretary is Paul L. Har- 
desty, manager of the United States 
Chamber’s insurance department. 


OCD He!p Valuable 


Announcing today acceptance of the 
OC D as a member, Mr. Hardesty said: 

“In adding its extensive facilities for 
wartime fire defense against enemy at- 
tack to the council’s cooperative work 
in fire safety organization and educa- 
tion carried on through chambers of 
commerce, state and local fire depart- 
ments, business organizations, schools 
and youth organizations throughout the 
country, the Office of Civilian Defense, 
through its affiliated regional, state and 
local defense councils, is in a position 
to give particularly valuable assistance 
toward the attainment of the council’s 
objectives of reducing and controlling 
to the utmost fire hazards and fire waste 
during the war emergency. 

“Fire losses in 1943 thus far have 
shown an alarming upward trend in in- 
dustries ‘producing or storing war ma- 
terials and essential civilian supplies. 
For the five months ended May 31, 1943, 
the total fire losses of the country as 
estimated by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters reached $163,000,000, a 
more than $15,000.000 increase over the 
same period of 1942. These figures are 
entirely outside the toll of thousands of 
lives lost and the many thousands more 
disabled by fire. 

Extensive Fire Prevention Week ma- 
terial and programs are being prepared 
by the National Board of Fire Under- 


writers, the National Fire Protection As- 


sociation, the Office of Civilian Defense, 
the insurance denartment of the na- 
tional chamber and by other members of 
the council. 





Roeben Inland Marine Supt. 
Of National Fire Group 


President F. D. Lavton of the com- 
panies comprising the National Fire 
Group, announces appointment of A. R. 
Roeben as superintendent of the inland 
marine department at the home office 
in Hartford. Mr. Roeben has been con- 
nected with the National Fire Group for 
many years, serving in various depart- 
ments at the home office and also their 
brokerage and service office in New 
York City. He has been connected with 
the inland marine department since 1937. 





Virginia PF. & M. 
(Continued from Page 14) 


& Marine in Richmond and Virginia af- 
fairs is, therefore, not a new one. 

“As you are aware, it is the intention 
of the Globe Indemnity to operate the 
Virginia as a Richmond institution, and 
while we desire, and with every expec- 
tation of accomplishment, to improve 
materially the position of the company, 
we can have no higher ideal than to 
maintain to the fullest degree the in- 
tegrity and the traditions of the Vir- 
ginia which you have been instrumental 
in establishing. Be assured that this we 
intend to do and we are confident that 
this policy will bear fruits that will 
justify its indefinite continuation.” 


sw Eves See te OS mS 
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@ After the war there will be new wonders of 
science and invention within reach of the 
American public. Brought within reach by the 
productive genius of American industry and 
the protective efficiency of insurance! 


ITS ONLY 300 MILES ! 


For insurance protection is a stepping stone 
to higher standards of living. By guaranteeing 
future security, insurance enables people to 
release funds for immediate use. Thus it cre- 
ates a vast market for the products of Ameri- 
can industry. The result is greater employment, 
better wages, lower prices... higher living 
standards for all. 


Insurance, and the men and women engaged 
in extending its benefits to the public, has done 
much to improve the life and environment of 
the people of this country. It is now helping to 
win victory for the American way. And when 
the war is over, it will do its part in making life 
in America more comfortable, more enjoyable 
and more secure than ever before. 


FIRE: MARINE: Lyla 


INSURANCE 






4 HOME OFFICE * 10 PARK PLACE + NEWARK, N. J. 


Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey 


The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y. 
The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company Pittsburgh Underwriters-Keystone Underwriters 
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Western Department Foreign Department Canadian Departments Southwestern Dept. Pacific Department 
120 So. LaSalle St. 111 John St. 465 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 912 Commerce St. 220 Bush St. 
Chicago, Illinois New York, N. Y. 404 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B.C. Dallas, Texas San Francisco, Cal. 
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John Blackall on 


(Continued from Page 1) 


cussions or agitations on the part of sub- 
stantial insurance purchasers for a sim- 
pler form of contract. Owing to the 
war situation and the falling off of busi- 
ness in the casualty field arising out of 
the gasoline and rubber shortage and an 
accompanying falling off of premiums in 
the so-called financed automobile and 
other business generally confined to fire, 
theft and collision exposures, the com- 
panies have evidently given more thought 
not only to broader forms but to greatet 
opportunities of coverage. 
Comprehensive Coverages 

“The personal property floater, so- 
called, is a rather popular coverage in 
some states but after serious considera- 
tion as to whether it should be allowed 
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JOHN C. BLACKALL 


in Connecticut, I felt it would be the 
part of wisdom to postpone the final 
conclusion on that until after the war 
emergency,” he continued. “Meantime, 
however, the companies have gone fur- 
ther into the comprehensive field and it 
makes little difference whether it is 
called a family comprehensive policy or 
a householder’s comprehensive policy but 
it is interesting to note that in one policy 
these days coverages may be had in one 
contract sometimes with a combination 
of two companies in a group for bodily 
injury, liability, property damages liabil- 
ity, employer’s liability, employer's medi- 
cal payments, workmen’s compensation, 
theft from the premises, theft away from 
the premises, damage to glass and damage 
by water or explosion. 

“Apparently, this policy will be written 
by such companies or combination of 
companies whose charters permit it. It, 
no doubt, will be popular. It would seem, 
however, that of all the various cover- 
ages included, the one on theft away 
from the premises is rather significant. 
There are some who feel that the loss 
ratio in this bracket will bear watching. 


Convention Examinations 


“One of the outstanding developments 
of the last eight years has been the in- 
troduction of the so-called convention 
examination method of examining com- 
panies now which grants to outside 
states or zones a representation on a 
statutory or periodic examination. I have 
outlined the history of this development 
from time to time in these reviews, mak- 
ing it unnecessary to go into it further 
in ‘den iil now except to say that the plan 
is working out to the satisfaction of the 
companies and Commiss oners and with 
the ironing out of a few further wrinkles, 
there is no reason why it should not be a 
worthwhile permanent fixture. 

“In the agency field, there were signifi- 
cant developments. In the first place, 
some years ago the life companies them- 
selves or a great many of them agreed 


l‘rends 


Insurance 


to refrain from appointing any part-time 
agents in communities of more than 
50,000 population. Then too, some of the 
large industrial companies have extended 
and improved their course of schooling 
for agents making them better equipped 
to enter on their work rather than to be 
relying too much on supervisors during 
the first few months of their activity. 

“Those large general agencies which 
adopted the practice of having younger 
men come into the business as a profes- 
sion were substantially hit by the drain- 
age of manpower for war. and defense 
purposes. Some of them have recouped 
this loss by experimenting with other 
classes of appointees and the problem is 
not yet entirely solved. There always 
were more women in the life business in 
Connecticut than in the other classifica- 
tions so far as the producing end is con- 
cerned and this trend has not yet been 
reversed. 

Protection of Agencies 


“In the fire and casualty field man- 
power losses due to the war and defense 
purposes came a little later than the life 
field but the Department has cooperated 
in the appointment of wives and secre- 
taries of the agents going into the serv- 
ice in order to save the business. In 


.. NOT new to Agents, 
of course, but neverthe- 
less still new to most 
of the insuring public, 
which must be told not 


once, but many times, 
concerning any new 
form of insurance be- 
fore the idea “sinks in.” 
You'll find it profitable 


other words, it is the distinct policy of 
the Department that no insurance agent’s 
business should be raided while he is 
serving his country. The state agency 
requirement law was amended a few 
years ago to put a little more stringent 
restrictions on the activity of agents 
who have what may be called controlled 
business but no substantial problem 
under the new law has yet been en- 
countered. 

“T have from time to time visited 
agents’ organizations throughout the 
state all the way from the New York 
border to the Massachusetts line and not 
only from my observations here in the 
Department, but from my visits through- 
out the state also, I am impressed with 
the fact that the agency situation in 
Connecticut is better than it has been in 
a substantial period of time. 

“There is no reason to suppose that 
insurance will not participate in this vast 
post-war expansion. The improvement 
in the arts and sciences will bring a 
wider use of inventions on the part of 
the public. The pronounced development 
in the aviation field may even eventually 
supersede or outstrip automobile liability 
coverage. More American capital will 
have to go into the reinsurance business 
as a whole. 

“It is to be hoped too that the emer- 
gency or temporary intervention of the 
Government into various phases of the 
insurance field will terminate with the 


to keep explaining, to 
keep reminding your 
unsold Assured of 
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COVERAGE 
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emergency itself and the Government 
will recede to its original function of 
governing the people and not running 
their business. 

“T have enjoyed my eight years in the 
Department under such splendid public 
servants as the Honorable Wilbur L. 
Cross, the Honorable Raymond E. Bald- 
win and the Honorable Robert A. 
Hurley,” said Mr. Blackall in conclusion. 





PITTSBURGH WOMEN MEET 


“Bosses’ Nite” Held With. Over 350 
Attending; Monthly Magazine 
Started by the Women 
The first “Bosses’ Nite” of the Insur- 
ance Women of Pittsburgh was held June 
22 in the Roosevelt Hotel with an at- 
tendance of 357 insurance men and 
women. Following a banquet a skit titled 
“Dear Boss” was enacted by a cast in- 
cluding Mary Emma Boyle, Marjorie 
Tallis, Verna Cuddyre and Edna Ejiben. 
The skit was directed by Ruth Krantz. 


Reports of the annual convention of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Women were read by President Ella 
Minnis and Delegates Anne Cowean, 
Ethel Doyle, Mark Keck, Clara Reith, 
Emilie Schiller and Mary Moore Smith. 
Moving pictures taken at the Milwaukee 
convention were shown by the delegates. 
Miss Minnis served as narrator. 


The next regular meeting of the In- 
surance Women will be held September 
14. During the summer months, however, 
the group will help sponsor an officers’ 
dance July 10 and a swimming party 
July 20. 

Meantime, the Pittsburgh insurance 
women have launched the first issue of 
a monthly, mimeographed magazine de- 
voted to events of interest to feminine 
members of the insurance fraternity in 
the Western Pennsylvania area. 

The June issue contains eight pages of 
copy, including a biographical sketch of 
Charles A. Bokman resident manager of 
the New Amsterdam Casualty in Pitts- 
burgh. Each succeeding issue of the 
magazine will contain a sketch of a 
prominent Pittsburgh insurance man or 
woman. 

Eighty-four titles were submitted in a 
title contest before the name “Iwopper” 
was selected. It won for Jane Campbell, 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, $5 in 
war stamps. 

The bulletin committee, responsible for 
launching of the attractive green-cover 
magazine, includes Mary E. Boyle, Mary- 
land Casualty; Prue Bunting, National 
Fire of Hartford; Mary M. Smith, 
Tucker & Johnston; Margaret W. Smith, 
chairman, and Frances Weller, Middle 
Department Rating Association, Alle- 
gheny Division. 





GETS NATIONAL BOARD AWARD 


As an honor and award for its pro- 
grams on the subject of fire prevention, 
radio station KMTR, in Hollywood, Calif., 
wis awarded the honorable mention 
plaque of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, at a dinner at the Holly- 
wood Hotel, June 21. The plaque was 
accepted by Kenneth Tinkham, general 
manager of KMTR, in behalf of the per- 
sonnel of the station. 

Further tie-ups with radio stations 
throughout the United States whereby 
the stations will co-operate in this all- 
important issue, was evidenced by Mr. 
Tinkham’s comments upon the presenta- 
tion of this plaque. 





CINCINNATI WOMEN ELECT 


At the annual election of the Cin- 
cinnati Association of Insurance women 
the following officers were elected: 
president, Rose Schill; first vice presi- 
dent, Nita Sloan; second vice president, 
Catherine Prieshoff: corresponding sec- 
retary, Geraldine Woolever; recording 
secretary, Dorothy Rath; treasurer, 
Anna Mae Ross; executive board, Marie 
Fckes and Catherine Corcoran. They 
= be inductéd into office in Septem- 
yer. 
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Hurry Again President 
Canadian Underwriters 


GAINS IN COOPERATION MADE 





Inequality of Taxation of Stock and 
Mutual Companies Brought to Atten- 
tion of Canadian Government 





Alexander Hurry, manager for Can- 
ada of the Northern Assurance, was re- 
elected president of the Canadian Un- 
derwriters Association at the conclusion 
of the sixtieth annual meeting at Lu- 
cerne, Que., last week. Other officers 
elected were as follows: 


Vice president and chairman, fire 


branch: R. H. Leckey, manager for Can- 
ada, Aetna, Toronto; automobile branch, 
D. K. MacDonald, manager for Canada, 





ALEXANDER HURRY 


London Assurance, Montreal; casualty 
branch, William C. Butler, manager for 
Canada, Pearl Assurance, Toronto. 

Vice chairmen: fire branch, R. de- 
Grandpre, manager for Canada, New 
Hampshire Fire, Montreal; automobile 
branch, John B. Alexander, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Canadian 
Surety, Toronto; casualty branch, AI- 
bert C. Hall, manager for Canada, Com- 
mercial Union, Montreal. 

Members of Council 

Members of the council were elected 
as follows: B. W. Ballard, manager for 
Canada, Hartford Fire, Toronto; F. S 
Garrison, secretary, Travelers Indem- 
nity, Hartford; William Lawrie, man- 
ager for Canada, Phoenix Assurance, 
Montreal; E. L. Marshall, manager for 
Canada, Employers’ Liability, Montreal; 
Kenneth Thom, general manager for 
Canada, Western Assurance, Toronto. 

In his presidential address, Mr. Hurry 
stated that a rate war among the non- 
tariffs in Canada resulted in the estab- 
lishment of an association of non-tariff 
companies. Commenting on this, and 
the fact that developments among non- 
tariffs of late justify the existence of 
such a body as the C. U. A., he stated: 

“There has always been a free mar- 
ket for insurance because a company 
which kept outside our agreements and 
did not contribute to the cost of our 
services could always pick off better 
than average risks at a cut in rate so 
long as there were not too many such 
free lances. Today the non-tariffs are 
many and strong, but that very fact has 
led to a rate war within their own ranks 
and the greatest possible justification for 
the principle of tariff agreements is 
shown in the fact that the companies 
outside the C.U.A. have found it ad- 
visable to form an association for mu- 
tual conference and the support of sound 
practices. 

“In your name I[ have extended con- 
gratulations to.our competitors and have 
indicated to them our readiness to co- 
operate at all times in any matters af- 
fecting the good of the business as a 
whole. Already we have had occasion to 


meet them and to agree in certain mat- 
ters, and I am not without hope that 
the two bodies may one day find a basis 
for complete cooperation. Two associa- 
tions with the same object in view do 
seem to be an expensive luxury.” 

Mr. Hurry pointed out that though it 
was but the sixth annual meeting of the 
Canadian Underwriters Association, it 
was sixty years ago that the Canadian 
Fire Underwriters Association, from 
which the C.U.A. has developed, was 
founded. The purpose of the association 
then was to arrive at rates which were 
at once reasonable and adequate and to 
promote sound practice. The association, 
he said, has faced many problems and 
has rendered a great service not only 
to the companies but to the community 
at large. “It has been under criticism 
of radical elements from time to time, 
and three times it has been vindicated 
and its work approved as valuable and 
necessary by inquiring bodies.” 

Experience Devoted to Public Good 

“We have applied to the public good 
over many years of work in this country 
much of the experience we have gath- 
ered,” Mr. Hurry said. “We have been 
able in the field of fire and accident to 
show the people how to avoid losses. 
We have put at the disposal of munici- 
palities, of firms, of architects and em- 
ployers the services and knowledge of 
expert engineers and research men and 
have played a large part in reducing the 
fire waste of the country, in instituting 
safe working conditions in factories and 
in protecting properties of all kinds from 
all kinds of hazards. In doing so we 
have spent a substantial proportion of 
the premiums collected from the public 
to show the public how to pay us less 
and less for their protection.” 

Mr. Hurry dealt briefly with the war 
job being conducted by the C.U.A. at 
no cost to the Canadian Government. 
In this regard, he said that the engi- 
neering staff of the association is still 
at the service of the government in the 
planning and inspection of camps, stores 
and factories to minimize the risk of 
fire to vital operations and materials. 
Last year, he said, the staffs of the as- 
sociation made over 1,700 inspections of 
war factories alone in Canada. He also 
pointed out that the companies and their 
agents have given freely of their time 
and facilities towards the handling of 
the government scheme of war damage 
insurance and in the next few months a 
special effort will be called for to ar- 
range for renewals and new business. 

Tax Inequalities 

Mr. Hurry also revealed that the sub- 
mission to the government that the 
heavy burden of taxes borne by the 
stock companies is discriminatory in fa- 
vor of mutual companies is being pressed 
and some progress is evident. Too, the 
scale of commissions payable to agents 
is still under discussion with agency bod- 
ies and both parties are facing the is- 
sue with good will and mutual consid- 
eration. 

J. L. Isley, Canadian minister of 
finance, who addressed the meeting, re- 
viewed the history of the war risk in- 
surance scheme in Canada. Since its 
inception, the demand had slackened, he 
said, but as of March 31, 1943, policies 
have been issued for a total liability of 
$1,942,528,424 at a total premium of #, 
585,197. These figures exclude the lia- 
bility and premiums in respect of grain 
insurance, dominion government - owned 
property ‘and transit policies, 

Urging for a continuation of the fight 
against inflation, Mr. Ilsley stated that 
there is one respect in which the insur- 
ance business has whole-heartedly co- 
operated, and that is by the support of 
loan campaigns. “I wish to express my 
appreciation of this support,” he said, 
“and to urge that it be continued in the 
future to the fullest possible extent.” 

G. D. Finlayson, Federal Superintend 
ent of Insurance, told the meeting that 
the C.U.A.’s history provided inspiration 
and that the “inspiration gained from the 
performance of the past would be a guide 
for the future.” He stated that the 
C.U.A. was formed to meet a_ public 
need and its existence had avoided un- 
justifiable duplication and expense. 





YPLOS 





If the insurance your policyholders are carrying today 
is based on yesterday’s values you and they may be 
sitting on a powder-keg! Insurance written three years or 
one year ago, or even within the past few months, may be 
inadequate now. Many policyholders are under-insured 
in line with increased replacement costs. This situation is 
dangerous, especially so when the policy is written on a 
co-insurance basis. 








That the Co-insurance Clause is a most important con- 
dition when a part of the contract—particularly today— 
has been proved in many recent adjustments. According 
to reports from adjusters, many property losses have been 
inadequately covered because the insured through his 
agent did not keep up his insurance to value. As a result 
when the Co-insurance Clause was applied in adjusting 
his claim, the insured suffered a financial loss uncollect- 
ible under his policy. 


The Co-insurance Clause is a vital and extremely 
“live” subject under present war conditions, and your 
policyholders should know how it affects their present 
coverage and future losses. Our “Co-insurance Clause 
Explained” folder is acknowledged by “Credit and Finan- 
cial Management” and others as the best explanation of 
its kind. Copies will be furnished on request by our 
Advertising Department. 
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PA. PRODUCERS’ RULES 


Insurance Capesteent Issues New Edi- 
tion of “Regulations and Information” 
for Agents and Brokers 
Gregg L. Neel, 


ance Commissioner, 


Pennsylvania Insur 


is now distributing copies of the new 
edition of “Regulations and Information 
Agents-Brokers.” The first 
10,000 copies distributed 
January 1, 


Relative to 
publication of 
late in 1940, and. effective 
1941, is exhausted. 

Of the publication of the agents and 
brokers regulations, Commissioner Neel, 
in a form letter enclosed in the copies 
for initial distribution of the current 
edition to companies and their branch 
offices and general agents, says: 

“The Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 
ment has found that the printing and 
distribution of ‘Regulations and Infor- 
mation Relative to Agents-Brokers’ has 
been very helpful and, consequently, we 
are reprinting the regulations of Janu- 
ary 1, 1941.” 

In commenting on changes in the reg- 
ulations the Insurance Commissioner 
further says: 

“You will find a rearrangement of the 
sections and an enlarged index and a 
few minor changes which are effective 
July 1, 1943. Your particular attention 
is directed to a new Section No. 14 re- 
lating to agents and brokers in the 
armed forces and a special temporary 
provision for licensing agents and 
brokers who become engaged in essen- 
tial war work which is found in the 
section on part-time agents and brokers, 
No. 13. You will also find that con- 
tinuous license as an agent or broker 
is recognized in lieu of examination un- 
der certain circumstances and the ac- 
ceptance of old examinations is re- 
stricted in Section No. 16. 

“These do not constitute all of the 
changes and you are urged to read all 
of the booklet or at least those sec- 
tions which might have any bearing on 
your business transactions or relations 
with the Insurance Department.” 


GEORGE V. SMITH DIES 

George Valentine Smith, president of 
Stokes, Packard & Smith, Inc., of Phila- 
delphia, insurance brokers, died June 24 
at his home in Ardmore. He had been 
suffering from heart trouble for several 
months. A graduate of University of 
Pennsylvania in 1904 he entered insur- 
ance at that time. He was a member 
of the executive committee of the Phila- 
delphia Fire Underwriters Association, a 
director of the United Firemen’s and 
other corporations. Surviving Mr. Smith 
= his widow and one son, Georg 
Valentine Smith, Jr., now serving in the 
armed forces overseas. 


PUBLISH WAR DAMAGE ADS 
The King County, Wash., Insurance 
planning a series of war 
damage insurance reminder advertise- 
ments to appear in the three Seattle 
daily papers. Copy will stress the im- 
portance of renewing existing policies 
before expiration and will stress the re- 
quirement that renewal can be effected 
only by advance payment of premium. 
The names of all members of the asso- 
ciation will appear in each advertise- 
ment, which will be three columns by 
ten inches in size. 
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HITS AUTO DEALERS’ PLANS 


President Cowles of Connecticut Agents 
Opposes Entrance of Dealers Into 
Insurance Production 

Automobile dealers and salesmen are 
planning to enter the auto insurance 
field in the opinion of President Edwin 
S. Cowles, Jr., of the Connecticut As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. Speak- 
ing before the recent midyear meeting 
at Waterbury, he opposed any attempt 
of auto dealers to break down the quali- 
fication law. He called for strengthen- 
ing of the present Connecticut qualifi- 
cation law and suggested adontion of the 
so-called Massachusetts “10% law,” lim- 
iting controlled business to that propor- 
tion of an agent’s income, as well as a 
modified version of the model qualifica- 
tion law unsuccessfully sponsored by the 
Rhode Island agents this year. 


NAIW Contributes to Agents 
Public Relations Fund 


The National Association of Insurance 
Women at its annual convention at Mil- 
waukee, voted approval and support of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents’ public relations program 
through a subscription to the current 
fund-raising campaign. 

The women’s association check was 
forwarded to National Association head- 
quarters by Mrs. Ada V. Doyle of Cald- 
well, N. J..who was reelected president. 
with a genuine expression of faith or 
behalf of its membership toward the 
public relations objectives. 





Public Radesione Drive 
In Minn. Nearly Completed 


The public relations fund campaign of 
the Minnesota Association of Insurance 
Agents is nearing completion and Secre- 
tary Frank S. Preston reports an encour- 
aging response from all parts of the 
state. 

The Insurance Exchange of St. Paul 
has named a committee of four to carry 
on the campaign in that city. W. I. Cox, 
of the St. Paul Insurance agency is chair- 
man, the other members being Don Hay- 
nie, Earl Sauer and George Landon. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT LIST 

Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., has 
issued a 480-page List of Inspected Elec- 
trical Equipment. This list includes all 
listings up to May 1, 1943, and replaces 
all similar lists, supplements and_ bul- 
letins of earlier dates. The list is re- 
vised semi-annually. 
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CONTRACTORS’ EQUIPMENT 


Security of New Haven Tells Agents of 
Advantages of Floater Protection 
to Contractors 

Contractors’ equipment floater is fea- 
tured by the Security of New Haven 
in its sales bulletin to agents last month. 
The company points out that such equip- 
ment is valuable and subject to many 
hazards which can be insured. In a 
single policy identical over-all coverage 
is given for all equipment. Losses pro- 
tected included fire, windstorm, upset or 
overturn, collision, landslide, etc. 

Telling agents that they should seek 
prospects for this specialized insurance, 
the Security says: 

“Summer will see increased activity in 
the building field—most of it vital war- 
time construction. New plants, high- 
ways, airport runways and many other 
projects are needed! A contractor doing 
this type of work has a large invest- 
ment in the machinery and equipment 
which enable him to do a job with maxi- 
mum efficiency, and thus effectively com- 
pete with other contractors. His esti- 
mated job cost assumes that his equip- 
ment will be available for use. 

“Tf some of the equipment upon which 
he depends for successful completion of 
a contract should be seriously damaged 
or destroyed, it is easy to see that a 
large amount of money might be needed 
for repairs or possible replacement. 
Without insurance, he must be able to 
meet the costs of repairs or replace- 
ments out of his capital funds and, in 
addition to losing the value of the 
equipment, he may so increase the cost 
of the work in hand as to reduce his 
profits or wipe them out entirely. 

“Because of the vital part it plays in 
his undertaking, the machinery and 
equipment of every contractor, large or 
small, must be protected by every means 
possible against accidental loss or dam- 
age. The contractor’s equipment floater 
covers derricks, hoists, road - building 
machinery, steam shovels, concrete mix- 
ers and practically all other necessary 
machinery and equipment. Make sure 
every contractor in your vicinity has 
this important over-all coverage!” 


MARYLAND AGENTS’ MEETINGS 
Two regional meetings of the Mary- 
land Association of Insurance Agents 
were held recently and brought large 
attendances. One took place at Salis- 
bury and the other at Hagerstown. The 
association has decided to eliminate its 
usual mid-summer convention this year. 
These gatherings in the past have been 
held at Ocean City. 


INDEPENDENT BROKERS MEET 
The Independent Brokers Association 
of Brooklyn held a meeting on June 30 
at the auditorium of Consolidated Tax- 
payers at which Bernard Werbel, lec- 
turer and writer, spoke on the new New 
York standard fire policy which went 
into effect on July 1. President Peter 
A. Locke presided. 


REINSURANCE CORP. DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Reinsurance Corpora- 
tion of New York have declared a divi- 
dend of 7% cents per share on the out- 
standing stock, payable July 10, 1943, t« 
stockholders of record July 1, 1943. This 
dividend is the same amount as declared 
in June during previous years. 
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GENERAL AGENTS ELECT 


S. L. Johnson of Charleston, S. C., 
Elected President in Mail Vote; 
Other Officers Are Chosen 
The American Association of Insur- 
ance General Agents has elected, by a 
mail vote, officers for the coming twelve 
months. S. Lewis Johnson of Charleston, 
S. C, is the new president, succeeding 
George E. Edmondson of Tampa, Fla. 
Mr. Johnson was previously chairman of 
the executive committee. Other officers 

are as follows: 

Vice presidents, Frank H. Duff of Dal- 
las and Thomas G. Linnell of Minne- 
apolis; secretary-treasurer, Herbert Cobb 
Stebbins of Denver, and assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer, Dorothy Zietz, also of 
Denver. 

President Johnson of the association 
announces appointment of Frank J. Pel- 
letier of San Francisco as chairman of 
the executive committee. 





ALBANY WOMEN MEET 


Large Attendance at “Men’s Night” at 
Which Roy A. Duffus Is Speaker; 
President Waugh Presides 

The Insurance Women of Albany held 
“men’s night” last Thursday evening at 
the Aurania Club, Albany, N. Y., with 
members having as their guests their 
“bosses” or other men connected with 
the insurance business. About 120 at- 
tended, representing practically every 
phase of the insurance profession. 

Mrs. Madeline Lemperle introduced 
the guest speaker, Roy A. Duffus, Roch- 
ester, who has spoken in nearly every 
state in the union and whose topic, “Pro- 
duction and Other Problems in War- 
time,” contained a message for all pres- 
ent. Mr. Duffus praised the work which 
the insurance women’s clubs are doing 
throughout the nation and stressed the 
need for continuing the study of insur- 
ance to keep up to date in “one of the 
most complicated businesses we have.” 
He asked the assemblage to justify the 
business as a profession. 

Instructors in the NAIA educational 
course, which the Albany women have 
sponsored, were also invited and those 
ge could attend were C. R. Royer, H. 

McKay, R. H. Seckendorf, J. J. Hans 
me M. L. Perry. 

President Anne E. Waugh presided 
and the chairmen and staff of the 1943- 
44 standing committees were announced. 
Miss Mary Reilly was in charge of en- 
tertainment and Miss Esther George 
conducted a humorous educational quiz. 


Fla. Agents’ Head Backs 


Contingent Commissions 


In a published list of what he hopes to 
see for his 1943-44 term as president, 
Frank D. Moor, of the Florida Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents includes “con- 
tingent commissions on fire and wind- 
storm insurance.” 

For a report to the 1945 session of the 
legislature a special Senate committee is 
studying the whole question of rates on 
fire and windstorm coverage, based on 


‘contentions in the recent law-making 


body that such are too high. 

Three other matters in President 
Moor’s program are subscriptions of 
150% to the NAIA public relations pro- 
gram, more interest in the national edu- 
cational program, and more agents hon- 
estly grading themselves as to member- 
ship dues.” 





PRODUCER’S LICENSE REVOKED 

Acting Superintendent of Insurance 
Thomas J]. Cullen has revoked the li- 
censes issued to Louis Rudges, 1 Cedar 
Street, New York City. Mr. Rudges was 
licensed as a broker under Section 119 
of the Insurance Law and as an agent 
of two life insurance companies under 
Section 113 of the Insurance Law. He 
was charged with incompetency and un- 
trustworthiness’ within the contemplation 
of the insurance law. 


July 2, 1943 
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Smith Seeks Support 
For WDC Refund Bill 


SAYS IT WOULD HELP SALES 





Kemper Group Counsel Believes Buyers 
of Government Insurance Are Entit'ed 


After War to Any Profits Made 





Chase M. Smith, counsel for the Kem- 
per group of insurance companies, is 
urging support for the bill in Congress 
providing that the excess of premiums 
over losses and expenses shall be re- 


funded by the War Damage Corporation 
at the end of the war. Speaking before 
the National Association of Building 
Owners & Managers at St. Paul, Minn., 
last week, he recommended adoption of 
a resolution backing the bill. In this 
way, he said, the purchase of war damage 
insurance will be encouraged, as the buy- 
ers will know, if the bill is passed, that 
they will get back money which was not 
required to pay losses and expenses. 
Mr. Smith said that the present situa- 
tion was that five million policyholders 
have bought war damage insurance total- 
ing $122,000,000,000 of liability. They 
have paid in about $130,000,000 in pre- 
miums of which all except $10,000,000 is 
left after expenses. Claims, he said, are 
not large and the $63,000,000 in claims 
resulting from damage in the Philippines 
and at Pearl Harbor are under the free 
insurance plan in effect before the War 
Damage Corporation started to operate. 


$240,000,000 in Premiums in Two Years 


“If last year’s performance is repeated 
the present $120,000,000 fund will be dou- 
bled and there will be $240,000,000 in the 
bank,” continued Mr. Smith. “If people 
refuse to renew at the present rates be- 
cause they don’t appraise the war dam- 
age danger as being worth the premium, 
coverage will lapse and that is a bad 
thing. It will result in dissatisfaction 
because people who have paid their share 
of the fund of $120,000,000 won’t be satis- 
fied if the money is used to pay the losses 
of others at a later time while their own 
losses are not covered. 

“A solution of the whole problem of 
cost and protection must be found and I 
think I can suggest such a solution to 
you. A bill has been introduced by 
Senator Brooks of Illinois, Senate Bill 
1121. It provides that the excess of 
premiums over losses and expenses shall 
be refunded by the War Damage Cor- 
poration at the end of the war. It gives 
the War Damage Corporation flexibility 
as to a method of determining these re- 
funds. I think that bill should be passed 
and that it should be supported by your 
association. 

“There have been some bills intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
providing that the next year’s insurance 
shall be granted free of charge. I don’t 
quarrel too much with this idea but I 
don’t think it will prevail and I don’t 
favor it particularly. The present fund 
is not too large when we consider that 
there is a vast liability. No matter what 
our premiums, if there are loss claims to 
be paid, no one will complain as to the 
cost of the insurance. The free insurance 
idea won’t dispose of the $120,000,000 now 
in the bank. The free insurance idea 
won't result in increasing the fund as it 
might well be increased.” 

Mr. Smith commended the 1943 New 
York standard fire insurance policy and 
urged his listeners to undertake to se- 
cure this contract as it is more liberal 
and has a better war clause. In states 
where policy forms are fixed by law, he 
said they would do well to get the new 
exclusion clause added to policies by 
endorsement. 





CHARLES E. BUCKTON DIES 

Charles E. Buckton, who was associ- 
ated with J. H. & A. E. Foster, insur- 
ance brokers, for the last ten years, died 
June 28 at the age of 77 years, at his 
residence in Brooklyn. Prior to 1933 he 
was connected with Wm. H. McGee & 
Co. in their marine loss department, for 
a number of years. 





LOUGHTON T. SMITH DIES 





Well Known Vice President of The Spec- 
‘tator Was 48; Had Been in Charge 
of Western Department 
Loughton T. Smith, long a well known 
figure in the field of insurance journal- 
ism, died Tuesday in Dallas, Tex., from 
a heart ailment. Vice president of The 
Spectator Co. of New York and Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Smith had been in charge 
of the Western division at Dallas for 
the last five years. He was 48 years 
old and is survived by his father, Arthur 
L. J. Smith, formerly president and 
founder of The Spectator Co.; his widow, 
the former Catherine Howard, and a 
son, Loughton T. Smith Jr., promotion 

manager of Liberty Magazine. 

3orn in Brooklyn on December 13, 
1894, Mr. Smith was graduated from 
Brooklyn High School and entered Cor- 
nell University with the class of 1917. 
Later he entered the service of The 
Spectator Co., publisher of The Spec- 
tator, weekly insurance magazine, and 
of books, charts and supplies for insur- 
ance companies and producers. Mr. 
Smith worked successively in the sta- 
tistical, editorial and sales departments 
and in 1922 became secretary of the com- 
pany in charge of book sales. In 1929 
he was elected vice president and gen- 
eral manager. 

After The Spectator was acquired by 
other interests Mr. Smith served for a 
time as president of the corporation, 
but in 1932 returned to the sales de- 
partment as vice president. While he 
worked mostly in the South and West 
in recent years he had traveled over all 
the country, had attended hundreds of 
insurance conventions and had a wide 
circle of friends. 





HEAR “JAPAN, OUR ENEMY” 





N. J. Field Club’s Guest Speaker Is 
R. F. Moss, Who Spent 30 Years in 
Tokyo; War Lords Rule Country 

New Jersey Field Club closed its sea- 
son June 28 with a luncheon meeting in 
Newark at which the guest speaker, 
Robert F. Moss, vice president, Scientific 
Concrete Service Corp. of Washington, 
D. C., talked impressively on his thirty 
years’ experience in Tokyo, Japan. Mr. 
Moss was introduced by George H. Mar- 
tin, New York Underwriters, who is 
president of the club. There were thirty 
in attendance, and it was announced that 
twenty members of the club are now in 
the armed forces. Next meeting will be 
in September. 

Mr. Moss selected as his topic “Our 
Enemy, Japan,” and talked about cus- 
toms of the country, its people, their 
morale which he described as being “ex- 
ceptionally high,” and the war lords of 
Japan who, he said, are the rulers of 
the nation. Although the Emperor of 
Japan is respected with religious fervor 
by the people, Mr. Moss declared that 
he has nothing to do with the politics of 
Japan or in ruling the country. “The 
Army runs everything,” was the speaker’s 
succinct comment. 

“Patriotism” and Education 

He then pointed out that the people of 
Japan are very patriotic—in fact, a lot 
of things are done in the name of patri- 
otism. The war parties in need of sup- 
port “shake down” business men for 
funds and call it patriotism. The people 
of Japan, he went on, are well educated. 
In fact, education is compulsory. There’s 
an excellent newspaper system, euough 
of them being published to reach every- 
body. The newspapers together with 
educational efforts, tend to promote war 
from the time Japanese boys reach the 
age of 14. Such being the case, it is the 
ambition of the youth of Japan to be- 
come good soldiers. They accept the life 
of a soldier with enthusiasm and they 
fare much better than the average indi- 
vidual. 

The War Minister is the ruling factor 
and nothing less than a lieutenant gen- 
eral is eligible for that high station. 

As to the resources of Japan, Mr. Moss 
said they were on a par with our own 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Naming of Insurer in Suit Allowed 
If There Are No Personal Injuries 


Marx, 41 N. Y. S. 2d 


Three actions were brought in the New 
York Supreme Court, Oneida County, by 
three different plaintiffs against three dif- 
ferent defendants for damage to motor 
vehicles. In two of them motions weré 
made to make the Calvert Fire a party 
plaintiff. In the third action motion was 
made to strike out the allegation in the 
defendant’s answer that plaintiff had trans- 
ferred his right to the insurer, the real 
party in interest. 

The effect of the motions is the same 
in each case, to make the Calvert the real 
party in interest. The defendants main- 
taind that by payment to e€ ach plaintiff on 
a loan receipt the insurance company be- 
came the owner of all interest in excess 
of the deductible $50 in the claims against 
the defendant, and that therefore the in- 
surance company was the real party in 
interest as to all sums that might be col- 
lected in excess of $50. In each case the 
insurance company here had paid sums in 
various amounts to plaintiffs, thus becom- 
ing subrogated to the amounts so paid. 


Two Contrary Decisions 


The court found itself confronted with 
two contrary decisions, Balish vy. Advance 
Fuel Oil Corp., Appellate Division, Second 
Department, March, 1943, 40 N. Y. S. 2d 
440, and Purdy v. McGarity, Third De- 
partment, November, 1941, 262 App. Div. 
623, 30 N. Y. S. 2d 966. The reported 
and unreported decisions of the various 
trial courts are to be found collated, pro 
and con, in Humphrey v. Garvehn, Su- 
preme Court, Oneida County, 36 N. Y. S. 
2d 620. 

The Oneida County Court preferred to 
take a middle ground in the present case, 
to avoid injustice to either litigant. 

The form of loan receipts used in all 
three actions (prepared by two different 
‘insurance companies) was the same. The 
court referred to the decided stand of the 
New York courts for years as to the pre- 
judicial effect of reference to insurance 
so far as a defendant was concerned, and 
applied the principle that the reverse pre- 
judice so far as the plaintiff is concerned 
must be recognized. On this point it quot- 
ed Butera v. Donner, 1942, 177 Misc. 966, 
12 N. Y. S. 2d 633, and for itself decided 
“to take a hand to protect innocent vic- 
tims, passengers or infants, who have no 
interest in the niceties of insurance or 
subrogation, but who happen to be un- 
fortunate enough to suffer personal in- 
juries in one of these accidents where we 
are discussing coverage or recovery for 
property damage.” 

The court considered the nearest ap- 
proach to a just solution of the problem 
was that in a case where only property 
damage is concerned, with a loan receipt 
involved, and no personal injury for de- 
rivative claims result from the same col- 
lision, which are to be tried with or at 
the same time as the property damage 
case, then upon the defendant’s applica- 
tion an order should be made joining the 
insurance company as a party plaintiff, 
being one of the real parties in interest. 
If, in a similar case, where no personal 
injury claim is alleged an answer sets up 
that an insurer is the real party in interest 
where an individual onlv is plaintiff, a 
“yg to strike out should, it is held, 
be denied. 

But where an injured party may suffer 
in the prosecution of a personal injury or 
derivative claim, the relief will be grante? 
only if the insurance company refuses to 
execute and deliver to the defendant an 
instrument showing that the claim has not 
been assigned, that there is no claim for 
subrogation and that the insurance carrier 


will be bound by the determination in the 


action Woodard vy. 
398. 

Any relief offered the plaintiffs was 
therefore merely hypothetical, based upon 
the court’s desire to preserve the rights of 
all parties concerned in the collisions in 
question, and the motions were dealt with 
as follows: 

Court’s Action on Motions 

“An order may be entered in each of the 
motions in Actions Nos. 1 and 2 directing 
the plaintiff to. amend the complaints by 
adding appropriate allegations sufficient to 
bring in the insurance company as an ad- 
ditional partv plaintiff. and in Actior No. 3 
the motion by plaintiff to strike out that 
portion of the defendant’s answer relating 
to the insurance companv being the real 
partv in interest is denied. 

“However, shouid the plaintiff in any of 
the actions produce proof satisfactury to 
the court that at the time of the occur- 
rence of the respective accidents out of 
which the property damage sought to be 
recovered arose, a bona fide personal in- 
jury claim exists, which is to be tried with 
or at the same time as the property dam- 
age action, then, upon motion, the relief 
herein demanded should be granted, pro- 
vided the plaintiff complied with such re- 
quirements as are above referred to for 
the protection of the defendant. 

“The above may appear a somewhat com- 
plicated formula, but if it is necessary to 
preserve substantial rights. in light of the 
diversity of judicial opinion, its applica- 
tion would seem to be justified.” 


N. B. & M. MARINE CHANGES 


M. M. Pease Now Underwriter at 90 
John Street; Also Agent for Atlas; 
John Strauss Joins Office 
The North British & Mercantile and 
its four associated companies announce 
that, effective July 1, M. M. Pease was 
appointed marine underwriter for the 
group with offices at 90 John Street, 
New York. Mr. Pease succeeds Albert 
Ullmann, who has served in that capac- 
ity for the past twenty years. Mr. 
Pease will also act as marine agent for 
the Atlas. The North British Group 
comprises North British & Mercantile, 
Pennsylvania Fire, Mercantile, Com- 
monwealth, and Homeland, and _ their 
office is adequately equipped to handle 
the various types of inland and ocean 

hull and cargo business. 

Mr. Pease joined the North British 
Group on May 15, 1943, having formerly 
been associated with the Hartford Fire 
since 1910. At the time he joined the 
North British he was assistant secre- 
tary of the Hartford and manager of its 
metropolitan ocean and inland marine 





department. 
Mr. Pease announces that John 
Strauss, assistant manager of the New 


York office of the Aetna, has joined 
him as of July 1. Mr. Strauss has had 
many years of experience in the marine 
insurance business and comes to his 
new position well qualified for the 
duties. Mr. Strauss has lectured for 
several years on the various phases of 
marine insurance, principally cargo, at 
various educational institutions in New 
York City, including Pace Institute, 
Columbia University, Pohs Institute, 
Maranard School and Traffic Managers 
Institute. 





PORTLAND, ORE., WOMEN ELECT 


Ethel Cline has been named _ presi- 
dent of the Portland, Ore., Insurance 
Women’s Association; Phyllis White, 
vice president; Helen Asher, recording 
secretary; Irene Ryan, corresponding 
secretary, and Helen Laidlaw, treasurer. 


Vessel Is Not Liable for Deviation 
Or Sea Water Damage During a Storm 


Libel was filed in the Federal District 
Court for Western Washington by the 
Amtorg Trading Corporation and others 
against the American steamship Wild- 
wood, her engines, boilers, etc., and an- 
other, her owner, for breach of contract 
to carry cargo to a foreign port. The 
American Foreign Steamship Corpora- 
tion appeared as claimant. From a de- 
cree for the libellant (41 F. Supp. 956) 
the claimant and others appealed. The 
Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals, The 
Wildwood, 133 F. 2d 765, has reversed 
the decree and rendered decree for these 
appellants, i. e., the American Foreign 
Steamship Corporation and_ others. 
Clause 4 of the bill of lading authorized 
the carrier or master to deviate from 
the voyage or to return, directly or indi- 
rectly, without proceeding to the port of 
discharge, to avoid the risk of capture, 
seizure, detention, damage, delay or loss 
of ship or any part of cargo. 

A clause in a bill of lading author- 
izing the carrier to abandon the voyage 
or deviate from the agreed on voyage 
in any situation increasing the hazard 
must, the court held, be given a reason- 
able interpretation. The discretion con- 
ferred may not be exercised in an arbi- 
trary manner, without substantial 
grounds. 


Carrier Has Right to Exercise Discretion 


Good faith alone will not suffice. But 
the carrier, even in the absence of agree- 
ment, has the right to exercise the dis- 
cretion to abandon the voyage in a sit- 
uation which is likely to‘increase the 
hazards or safety of the ship or cargo, 
or to make it imprudent or unlawful 
to proceed on the voyage. 

The reasonableness of apprehension on 


the part of carriers or masters of ves- 
sels of increased hazard resulting in the 
abandonment of the voyage may not be 
determined by subsequent events. A 
reasonable apprehension of seizure of 
the vessel authorizing abandonment of 
the voyage exists when the degree of 
danger goes beyond the category of .ru- 
mors or fanciful danger and may prop- 
erly be called actual and substantial. 

The evidence in this case failed, it 
was held, to sustain the finding of the 
lower court that the carrier had agreed 
to carry the cargo to a blockaded port 
and that the carrier was not entitled 
to abandon the voyage on learning that a 
ship carrying similar cargo to the same 
destination had been seized. The voy- 
age was from Jersey City to Vladivo- 
stok. After leaving Honolulu the car- 
rier learned that the British were as- 
serting right of contraband control of 
war material cargoes on neutral vessels 
which they suspected might reach Ger- 
many. The seized vessel was also car- 
rying copper bullion. 

Based upon its knowledge of March 
27, 1940, that the British had seized the 
neutral Mayakovsky, on a similar voy- 
age, the carrier had, it was held, a rea- 
sonable apprehension of a real danger 
of the seizure of the Wildwood by the 
British naval vessels on her way to 
Vladivostok via Petropavlovsk; the dan- 
ver so reasonably apprehended was a 
far greater war hazard than that con- 
templated by the parties when the char- 
ter was made for the voyage to Vladi- 
vostok. 

sills of lading were issued on Febru- 
ary 20 and on March 18 when the 
agreement was altered to discharge part 
of the cargo at Petropavlovsk. On 


AUTO CONFERENCE ELECTS 





Independent Organization of Canada 
Picks H. L. Kearns of Toronto as 
Chairman; Program is Outlined 


H. L. Kearns of Shaw & Begg Ltd., 
Toronto, has been elected chairman ot 
the Independent Automobile Insurance 
Conference. Vice chairman for Ontario 
is E. M. Hill of the Dominion of Canada 
General Insurance Co., and secretary- 
treasurer for Ontario is H. E. Wittick of 
the Pilot Insurance Co. Vice chairman 
for Quebec is Charles D. Matheson of the 
Canadian General, and secretary-treas- 
urer for Quebec is Robert Parkin of 
Shaw & Begg, Ltd. 

The following will serve on the execu- 
tive committee: W. F. Spry, E. M. Hill, 
H. E. Wittick, Robert Parkin, H. L. 
Kearns, V. C. Smith and C. D. Matheson. 

Mr. Kearns reports that in the inter- 
ests of public safety and protection, the 
conference is fostering a dominion-wide 
movement toward improved uniform 
safety financial responsibility laws, and 
a voluntary assigned risk plan patterned 
as closely as possible after the New 
York financial resonsibility laws. 

A program of post-war rating methods 
is under advisement, as well as_ the 
broadening of the present automobile 
contracts by way of the issuance of more 
comprehensive cover including drive- 
other-cars, trailer coverage, radio, acci- 
dental physical damage, automatic cover- 
age and other modern features. 





March 28 the carrier was held entitled 
under Clause 4 of the bill of lading, as 
well as under the general maritime law, 
to abandon the voyage and return to 
Tacoma, Wash., because of the increased 
hazard. 


Claim for Cargo Damage 


In a supplemental libel the shipper 
claimed damage to the cargo in the No. 
1 between decks and lower hold, both by 
fresh and salt water. The cargo, the 
court said, was loaded by the shipper in 
rainy weather, which caused the fresh 
water damage, and of that the shipper 
could not therefore complain. 

As to the salt water damage, the car- 
rier relied on section 4 (2) subdivision 
2 of the Carriage of Goods by Sea Act 
of 1936 by which a carrier is exempted 
from liability if he prove the cargo 
damage was caused by a peril of the 
sea. The carrier proved a storm of sev- 
eral days, with very heavy weather, in 
which the seas crossed the decks and 
damaged the No. 1 hold hatch coverings 
so that it was possible for the salt water 
to enter. There was other damage to 
the vessel, the heavy seas aboard smash- 
ing the door to the saloon alley and 
breaking off the guard plates for the 
steam pipes on the side of the No. 3 
hatches. 

The District Court merely found that 
the salt water came from the chain lock- 
er forward of No. 1 hold; that water 
entered the chain locker through the 
chain pipes which opened onto the deck, 
and that the function of the chain pipe 
cover or play is likely to be impaired by 
the straining of the vessel in a rough 


sea. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals held 
that the evidence was contrary to this 
finding. The ship carpenter’s uncontra- 
dicted testimony was that the chain 
pipes were cemented up by him at each 
port and found intact on arrival at each 
succeeding port. The shipper was held 
as having accepted this statement a: 
true. It was proved that the ship’: 
plates had not been strained. Since the 
only possible entrances of the sea wate: 
into the chain lock were sealed up, th« 
water in the No. 1 hold could not, it was 
held, have come from that source. 

The sea water damage to the carg: 
was held due to the heavy storm, a peri 
of the sea, which caused an opening i! 
the hatches, through which the wate: 
entered. 

The interlocutory decree was set asid: 
and the carrier held not liable to the 
shipper becayise of the deviation or be 
cause of any damage to the shipper’ 
cargo while in the carrier’s possession 
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International Counsel Convenes 


In Chicago with 250 Attending 


Program Featured Wartime Aspects of Insurance; President 
Willis Smith Officiated; Henry Reed, F. J. Marryott, 
J. S. Kemper Guest Speakers 


Chicago, June 28—What will happen 
to the naval, military and civil might of 
America during the current war, and 
after the peace is won, figured promi- 
nently in the deliberations of the Inter- 
national Association of Insurance Coun- 
sel which held its annual meeting here 
at Edgewater Beach Hotel starting today 
and running through Wednesday, June 
30. Willis Smith of Raleigh, N. C., offi- 
ciated as president of the organization; 
about 250 prominent insurance lawyers 
and company officials attended. 


Some recommendations of world-wide 
import were made, together with impor- 
tant suggestions, by speakers of great 
reputation including James S. Kemper, 
former president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and 
president of the Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty of Chicago. His address, en- 
titled “The Road to Peace,” is the big 
feature of tomorrow afternoon’s session. 

Martin P. Cornelius, president, Conti- 
nental Casualty, was scheduled to deliver 
the welcoming address but declined “with 
regrets” as he was out of town. In his 
place the welcome was given by Lieuten- 
ant Colonel John M. Niehaus, United 
States Army Signal Corps, with response 
by John M. Slaton of Atlanta. Then 
came the address of President Smith. 


Marryott’s Address 


Big feature of today’s program was the 
address of Franklin J. Marryott, assist- 
ant general counsel, Liberty Mutual, 
whose address “Wartime Developments 
in Casualty Insurance” was advanced on 
the program from Tuesday afternoon. 
His purpose was to show that the insur- 
ance industry has eagerly accepted its 
wartime role and in discussing some of 
the special problems of the casualty in- 
surance industry, brought about by the 
war, he indicated the solutions which 
have been reached. He further declared: 

“Our great industry, along with each 
one of us, has a keen realization that an 
extraordinary amount of governmental 
regulation is fundamentally necessary if 
our economy is to function with a degree 
of unity sufficient to enable us to over- 
whelm our enemies with the sheer weight 
of our armor. We are, naturally, not 
escaping the pains which all democratic 
institutions experience when old ways 
must give way to those more akin to 
other forms of government, but we take 
pride in our ability to adapt ourselves to 
the needs of our nation at war and 
pledge that we shall be no less willing 
and able to devote our resources and 
skills to the service of our nation in the 
enduring peace which victory must bring.” 

Mr. Marryott started off by describing 
the developments in the field of casualty 
nolicy forms work which have occurred 
since September, 1940, giving particular 
smphasis to the work of the joint forms 
committee (composed of certain member 
companies of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters and of 
the American Mutual Alliance). He then 
pointed out some of the relationships 
between this work and various wartime 


problems, noting that up to the fall of 
1940 the major achievements of the com- 
mittee were the developments of stand- 
ard provisions for the auto liability policy 
(basic form), garage liability policy, auto 
liability policy (schedule form). Since 
then the committee has worked out a 
combination of provisions for auto and 
general liability policies into a “compre- 
hensive liability policy.” 
A Great Undeveloped Market 

Speaking of the work done along these 
lines Mr. Marryott said: “The develop- 
ment of vastly improved provisions for 
personal liability policies—both the sched- 
ule and comprehensive forms—and for 
the residence and outside theft form— 
was fostered only very indirectly by the 
war. The diminishing premium volume 
in automobile lines, which is directly due 
to wartime restrictions, has caused the 
carriers to look to the personal and resi- 
dence lines as a potential source of new 
premium volume. The determination to 
offer thoroughly up-to-date coverages to 
this great undeveloped market was the 
real reason why the Bureau and the Alli- 














W. HITER ATKINS PROMOTED 


Made Production Manager of Globe 
Indemnity; Has Been Executive 
Representative Up to This Time 


Counsel’s New Officers 


Chicago, June 30.—At the closing ses- 
sion of the International a ee 
ing here today Pat H. Eager, Jr., W. Hiter Atkins, who has been execu- 
Jackson, Miss., was elected CBee Me tive representative of the Globe Indem- 
March, 1941, has been pro- 


succeeding Willis Smith of Raleigh, N.C., nity since 
who becomes an ex officio member of the 
executive committee. Vice Presidents 
elected are Leslie P. Hemry of Ameri- 
can Mutual Liability, Boston; Lon O. 
Hocker, Jr., St. Louis; R. P. Hobson, 
Louisville. Newly elected secretary is 
David I. McAlister, Washington, Penna., 
and treasurer, R. M. Noll, Marietta, O. 

George W. Yancey, Birmingham, Ala., 
for many years editor of the Insurance 
Counsel Journal, continues in that ca- 
pacity and received a vote of thanks for 
his good work. 

New executive committee is composed 
of F. B. Baylor, Lincoln, Neb., Patrick 
F. Burke, vice president, Indemnity Co. 
of North America; Hugh D. Combs, 
vice president, United States F. & G.; 
Kenneth B. Cope, Canton, O.; Clarence 
W. Heyl, Peoria; Francis M. Holt, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; W. Percy McDonald, 
Memphis; Paul J. McGough, Minneap- 
olis, and J. Mearl Sweitzer, general 
counsel, Employers Mutual Liability of 


Wausau, Wis. 








ance committees took time off from 
strictly wartime activities to develop 
these forms. Even so they have their 
wartime angles—e. g. coverages of liabil- : 
ity from the use of bicycles, and of lia- W. 
bility from victory garden activities, even 





Greystone-Stoller Corp. 
HITER ATKINS 
totais: tite anoden ta eume iétin tes moted to production manager. He will 
ug > garden 1s ray tre > in- : . . 
ae residence wet tot rte of liability continue his agency and production work 
f at ee ec a under Vice President Clarke Smith. 
from volunteer war work activities. Mr. Atkins joined the Globe after 
. . . . 4 « < aol pp eat 
omg whe vg pcan iid poe _ twelve years with the Travelers, having 
1€ speaker had much to say on the = heoun with that company as a special 
demonstrated cooperation of the Bureau agent in the Richmond brach office in 
and Alliance companies with the Govern- 1920 In 1936 he went to Hartford as 
ment in providing automobile coverage assiatent manager of the Travelers 
without additional charge “to the end branch office there. He returned to Rich- 
that ride sharing be encouraged.” The jnond in 1939 as assistant manager, a 
agent oo ahaiyg ° nd 39 as i ‘ ‘ ‘ 
(Continued on Page 28) position which he held at the time he 















A GENTS AND BROKERS can provide 


tion for their assured through the 
wide range of policy contracts offered 
by General Accident and Potomac. 
The outstanding facilities of these or- 
ganizations are at your disposal for 
writing complete Casualty, Accident 


and Health, Fire and Marine insurance. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT 
GENERAL BUILDINGS 


came with the Globe. Mr. Atkins is a 
graduate of the University of Richmond. 





Important Field Changes by 
Royal and Eagle Indemnity 


The Eagle and Royal Indemnity com- 
panies have made two important field 
changes, effective July Ist, as follows: 

D. Brumbaugh, Grand Rapids mana- 
ver, comes to New York as assistant 
nroduction manager of the Eagle, with 
W. J. Donovan appointed to succeed him 
in Michigan for both companies 

Mr. Brumbaugh started his business 
career as an office boy in the Los An- 
geles branch fourteen years ago. He 
successively served as an inspector, ad- 
juster, underwriter, and special agent in 
the southern California field until the 
spring of 1942, when he was chosen to 
organize the Grand Rapids branch. In 
complete and dependable protec- New York, Mr. ent: a will assist 
M. W. Slawson, Eagle’s production man- 
ager. 

Mr. Donovan joined the Royal in 1936 
at the Chicago office, where he has 
served as a special agent in the midwest- 
ern states. After attending the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, he entered the in- 
surance business in 1917. He has devoted 
himself almost entirely to the production 
end of the casualty business. 





Compulsory Auto Law Seen 
“Dead Issue” in Minnesota 


Compulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance probably is a dead issue in Minne- 
sota following action of a committee of 
the Minnesota State Bar Association in 
recommending abandonment of attempt 
to induce the legislature to pass such a 

law. The bar association has been the 
PHILADELPHIA principal sponsor of compulsory insur- 
ance bills before the past two sessions ¢ { 
the Minnesota legislature. The commi_- 
tee recommended the association now 
bend its effort toward getting a safety 
responsibility law patterned after the 
New York or New Hampshire laws. 
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The Golden Era 


By Major Howard A. Giddings 


Vice President, The Travelers Insurance Co. 


In the third of his articles on post-war onportunities—particularly as they apply 
to the casualty insurance business and aviation insurance—the author makes the 


point that a new world is looming up. 


It will be a world of liberty, with a new 


spirit of cooperation, with vastly improved living conditions, high wages, practically 


no unemployment, and greater social security. 


A world of intense activity, a con- 


siderable part of it will have to be re-made, and that is where insurance will play 


an important role. 


industrial activity the casualty insurance business is certain to be good. 


Major Giddings makes the point that whenever there is intense 


He also 


touches on the automobile of the future, post-war supremacy of American shipping, 
and reiterates that “the airlane will be the preferred method of transportation of 
tomorrow, and as a field for insurance will exceed the automobile.” 


In 1933 I made a very unpopular speech 
in Syracuse, N. Y. It was at the annual 
meeting and banquet of the Reserve Of- 
ficers Association of the State of New 
York. Harry Woodring, then Assistant 
Secretary of War, and I made the 
speeches. I was invited as Vice Com- 
mander-General of the Military Order 
of Foreign Wars of the United States. 
The title of my speech was “These Momen- 
tous Days.” Those days do not row seem 
so momentous compared with the pres- 
ent but such prominent men as Newton 
D. Baker and Owen Young were already 
in speeches proclaiming that the world 
was on fire. 

Of course, at this banquet of reserve 
officers, in uniform, I was expected to 
wave the flag. but having already been in 
two wars and having reached the age of 
white hair, I ventured to soliloquize a 
little, and to raise the question as to 
whether that most lofty and patriotic of 
all sentiments, “My country, may she 
always be right, but my country right or 
wrong,” was as good as it has generally 
been regarded, because that is the senti- 
ment which causes all the wars, or at 
least under the inspiration of which, 
men fight in wars. 

I even went so far as to suggest that 
if we could be up in the stratosphere a 
little way and look down upon this planet 
upon which we live, and see in war all 
the masses of human beings running 
around like ants and frantically trying 
to assassinate each other it would look 
incredibly silly. It was already apparent 
to some that the world was unfortunate- 
ly about to blow its head off. War is 
the silliest and most costly of all things, 
the silliest because it tends to retard or 
destroy all progress in culture, art, the 
sciences and all the best things for which 
men strive. As to its cost, the United 
States alone is spending upon war this 
year 1943, fifty dollars for every man, 
woman and child upon the face of the 
earth. Moreover, in the first World 
War, twelve million men died, and in 
this war the number will be higher. 


Confession of Faith in the Future 


T am aware that the views expressed in 
this article may cause more dissent than 
anything else I have ever written, so I 
had better say at this point that the 
article is a Confession of Faith in the 
Future. When this greatest of all wars 
is over and the fighting stops and peace 
again reigns throughout the earth, the 
forces of liberty having triumphed over 
autocracy, despotism and slavery, to the 
conquered and oppressed people who 
have been living under the Axis: yoke, 
it will appear to be a New Heaven. 
Later when the world is able to get upon 
its feet beat its swords into ploughshares, 
repair the damage and enter upon an era 
of unparalleled hapiness and prosperity, 
it will be a New Earth. 

It is evident now that we can win the 
war. That is not a difficult job com- 
pared to the job of setting the world on 
its feet and holding it there until it gets 
going again on a sound and safe basis, 
and there is no use in blinding our eyes 
to the fact that that is what we will have 
to do. Here we are on a globe, in space, 
twenty-five thousand miles in circumfer- 
ence, with a population of two billion 
human beings. There is no spot on this 


globe which we cannot now reach in 
less than forty-eight hours. A mere 
twelve or fifteen miles from its surface 
marks the limit beyond which man can- 
not leave the globe alive. 

The results of man’s ingenuity and 
skill in invention, oustingiatly in the air, 
have made us all members of a global 
community composed of some seventy- 
one national political entities and this 
small global community resulting largely 
from air transportation makes it as im- 
possible to permit this or that of the 
seventy-one political entities to fight 
this or that other entity whenever it 
pleases, over this or that, as it would 
be to permit the State of New York to 
make war on the State of Pennsylvania, 
or the State of Massachusetts to attack 
the State of Connecticut whenever they 
pleased. 

_The wars have got to stop and I be- 
lieve that after this one they are going 
to stop, for a while at least. I believe 
that a new and better world is going 
to emerge, and not to take in too much 
territory. From now on I want to talk 
about this new and better world in the 
United States, and its effect on the in- 
surance business, and to be more spe- 
cific, its effect upon the casualty insur- 
ance business. 

Effect of Intense Industrial Activity 

To begin with, after the war there 
will be intense industrial activity, and 
when there is marked industrial activ- 
ity the casualty business is always good. 
The industrial activity will be as intense 
and probably more intense than now, 
when almost every factory is making 
some kind of material for war. There 
will be an incredibly more varied indus- 
trial activity. Now all manufacturing is 
directed toward guns, ammunition, tanks, 
airplanes, ships, uniform equipment and 
the accessories of armies and_ navies. 
This is an extensive list, to be sure, but 
nothing as compared to the list of civ- 
ilian articles in which an unprecedented 
and astounding void is being built up 
which will require the entire manufac- 
turing activity of the country for years 
to fill, I do not need to remind you of 
what you cannot now get, but the pres- 
ent concentration upon war production 
promises to deplete the existing stock 
of peacetime cohsumer goods to the 
famine point. What a void that is go- 
ing to be and what feverish manufactur- 
ing activity it will call for. 

After the war is over and the making 
of the munitions of war stops, there 
will be a period less than a year, while 
the factories are converting from war 
production to what they used to make, 
or what thev are going to make—refrig- 
erators, radios, pots. pans, tools, cam- 
eras, typewriters, silk stockings, houses. 
canned goods, furniture, and a thousand 
things that the peonle cannot now buy, 
but which thev will be desperatelv anx- 
ious to get. That will be chaotic, but 
then we will get straightened out and 
commencing about two vears after the 
war ends, comes the Golden Era. 

The Automobile of the Future 

Take automobiles. When the auto- 
mobile factories go back to making auto- 
mobiles, what a field of opportunity that 
will be. Think of the new automobiles, 
of improved and perhaps strange design, 
with smaller and beautifully performing 


engines, no gear shifts, bodies composed 
more or less of plastic, and synthetic 
rubber tires which will last longer than 
the car. Who will want these new auto- 
mobiles? Only about twenty-five or 
thirty or forty million people all at 
once, and along with these new cars 
will come new and improved four-lane, 
six-lane, eight-lane, twelve-lane high- 
ways, trunk line highways upon which 
you will not be restricted to thirty-five 
miles an hour, only perhaps to 135 miles 
an hour. 

We should bear in mind that inven- 
tion and improvements in mechanical 
arts, what is called the technological 
advance, has taken a tremendous spurt 
during the war. We will probably have 
advanced more in two or three years 
than we would have in twenty-five or 
fifty years of peace, and this improve- 
ment has taken place notably in two 
of the ways which will be of most help 
to us, to our prosperity and the rebuild- 
ing of the world—in the building of im- 
proved airplanes and improved ships. 
These will truly make the world one 
world and in due time a far more pros- 
perous world. 


The New World 


It will be, I believe, a world of liberty, 
with a new spirit of cooperation, with 
vastly improved living conditions, high 
wages, practically no unemployment, and 
greater social security; a world of in- 
tense activity, as a considerable part of 
it will have to be re-made, and this ac- 
tivity will not only be manufacturing 
and industrial activity, but agricultural 
activity, because the narrow margin by 
which the world will probably escape 
famine will give a new importance to 
agriculture and a new dignity to farm- 
ing. It will make agriculture a highly 
profitable business and one which will 
receive respect, attention and encourage- 
ment in a wav not hitherto realized. 

To get back again to our own coun- 
try, think of the effect of the new peace 
and prosperity upon living conditions. 
We shall have a new and improved style 
of houses. The vacation and summer re- 
sort business will flourish as never be- 
fore. This will result in great develop- 
ment of the rural areas, and great pros- 
perity there. The question of unemploy- 
ment was our most serious one for a 
considerable period not so long ago. 
There should be no unemployment after 
the war ends, not even when the mil- 
lions of service men return to civil life 
expecting their old jobs back, or better 
ones. We shall need them all. Many 
gigantic things call for labor. 

For one thing, consider the railroads. 
Notwithstanding our impending entry 
upon the Age of Flight, the railroads 
will still have their place and we cannot 
do without them. The rails on all the 
railroads are being worn out right now 
and must all be replaced. What a gigan- 
tic enterprise that will be, and it will be 
accomnanied by new and improved types 
of rolling stock, and how many new style 
locomotives, coaches, Pullmans, sleepers 
and refrigerator and freight cars do you 
sunnose there will be? 

The railroad business will be greater 
than ever, and that calls to mind another 
enormous business of transportation, in 
which we shall be overwhelmingly prom- 
inent—shins and shipping, transportation 
by sea. The thing that made England 
great was her ocean commerce and at 
one time the United States had a flour- 
ishing trade over the seven seas, in 
which now for many years we have not 
been conspicuously prominent. 


Post-War Supremacy in Shipping 


All that will be changed. The number 
of ships which we are building during 
the war and the speed with which we 
are turning them out will result at the 
war’s end in our having an overwhelm- 
ing predominance among the nations of 
the world in this respect, the biggest 
merchant marine the world ever saw, 
and that will be one of the greatest fac- 
tors in our prosperity, and in the pros- 
perity of the other peoples of the world. 
Consider the size and the speed of the 
ships which we are now building with 
those of the clipper ship era—the days 
in which we were a prominent factor on 


PRESS LUNCHEON TO FAIRCHILD 





C. & S. Association General Manager 
Starts Vacation With Best Wishes 
of New York Newspapermen 

Indicative of Claude W. Fairchild’s 
popularity with the insurance newspaper- 
men of New York City, he was given 
a surprise luncheon party Monday in 
Massoletti’s restaurant by the press just 
prior to his departure for California 
where he will spend his vacation. Now 
serving his seventh consecutive term as 
general manager of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives, Mr. Fair- 
child has on many occasions invited the 
press to luncheon and dinner parties, and 
these affairs have always been most 
enjoyable. The opportunity to give him 
a “bon voyage” luncheon was thus ac- 
cepted with enthusiasm by the news- 
papermen and ten papers were repre- 
sented. 

A special guest was Sanford B. Per- 
kins, secretary, compensation and liabil- 
ity department, Travelers, who added to 
the enjoyment of those attending by his 
anecdotes. Also on hand was Harold K. 
Philips, publicity director of the asso- 
ciation. 

While on his vacation Mr. Fairchild 
will visit his daughter, Mrs. Beverly R. 
Van Buskirk, at Auburn, Calif. He 
will be back in New York early in 
Sentember. 

Those attending the luncheon included 
William S. Crawford and Elmer Miller, 
The Journal of Commerce; E. M. Ac- 
kerman and L. Alexander Mack, the 
Weekly Underwriter; W. Warren Ellis, 
Insurance Broker-Age: A. A. Klinko, 
Insurance Advocate; Carl Pearson, Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce; Thomas 
Morrill, Alfred M. Best Co.; Newton E. 
Shade, the Spectator: Winthron Ham- 
lin, the Jnsurance Field; Robert B. 
Mitchell, National Underwriter: Clarence 
Axman and Wallace L. Clapp, The East- 
ern Underwriter. 





the high seas—the days of the sailing 
ships. 

In the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury at the very zenith of the great clip- 
per ship era when our clippers from 
Portsmouth, Gloucester, Salem, Boston, 
New London and other famous ports, 
sailed the seven seas, five crack tea 
clippers, the Taeping, the Ariel, the 
Fiery Cross, the Taitsing and the Serica, 
all cleared from Foo Chow, China, with- 
in two days of each other, on the 29th, 
30th and 31st of May, 1865. Ninety- 
nine days later the Taeping, the Ariel 
and the Serica docked at London, Eng- 
land, on the same tide. The Taitsing 
and the Fiery Cross were only two days 
behind. We may feel assured they were 
driven as few sailing ships before or 
since have ever been driven. Their race 
course was over 16,000 miles long, 
through three months of every kind of 
weather, and the average speed for the 
whole course for all three ships was 
only a fraction over six miles an hour. 

During the first ten years of trans- 
Atlantic service of the famous packet 
ships of the Black Ball Line from 1816 
to 1826, an average of forty days for 
the westward passage and of twenty- 
three davs for the eastward was the 
record, which was much faster than the 
average of other vast ships between 
England and America at that time.* 
Bearing in mind that America was a 
prominent factor upon the high seas in 
those days, what will she be after this 
war with the number and kind of mer- 
chant ships, or ships convertible to mer- 
chant uses, which we are now building? 

Quotes Editorial from “Life” 

“Life Magazine” in a recent editorial 
about the situation which will confront 
us when the boys come marching home, 
said that if we try to keep ourselves 
locked up behind our oceans we shall 
fail in two ways. First. our domestic 
markets will not prove big enough and 
so the inventions will not get developed. 
Secondly, we will not be able to keep 
everybody at work. They hold that in 


* LAND-HO,, Nickerson, The Riverside Press. 
Cambridge. 
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R. D. Guernsey Again 
Heads Risk Research 


INSURANCE BUYERS’ GROUP 


All Officers Re-elected at Annual 
Meeting in New York; Two New 
Directors; President’s Background 


Risk Research Institute, New York, 
the insurance buyers’ organization, re- 
elected Roy D. Guernsey, assistant sec- 
retary of Frederick Loeser & Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn department store, as president 





Conway Studios, In: 
ROY D. GUERNSEY 


at the annual meeting of its board of 
directors June 24. Mr. Guernsey has 
given a fine administration to the or- 
ganization during the past year. He isa 
thorough-going insurance buyer, well 
versed in property and liability cover- 
ages; has been with Loeser & Co. for 
the past fifteen years. Prior to that he 
was in the public accounting field and 
years ago was a traveling auditor of 
Underwood Co. 

Other officials of Risk Research Insti- 
tute, also reelected, include Kenneth C. 
Bell, vice president, Chase National 
Bank, first vice president; H. I. Klein- 
haus, manager of the controller's con- 
gress, Natjonal Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, second vice president; George 
E. Rogers, insurance manager, Robert 
Gair Co., secretary. Interestingly, Mr. 
Rogers was one of the organizers and 
the first president of Risk Research 
Institute’s predecessor—the Insurance 
Buyers of New York, and he has con- 
sistently been one of the leaders in the 
insurance buyers’ ranks. 

Newly elected treasurer of the insti- 
tute is W. J. Fitzsimmons, general ac- 
countant, New York Herald Tribune, 
who succeeds William J. Crossen of 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., now 
in the armed service. Both Mr. Crossen 
and W. W. Clement of Lerner Shops, 
who joined the service some time ago, 
continue on the board of directors of 
the institute. 

Before the election of officers, the fol- 
lowing directors were elected at a meet- 
ing of the institute membership: Ralph 
H. Bell, United Parcel Service, Inc.; S. S. 
Graham, Union Switch & Signal Co.; 
A. F. Hutchinson, American Cyanamid 
Co.; B. E. Kelley, Best Foods, Inc.; 
Clinton W. Parker, Dime Savings Bank 
of Brooklyn; J. A. Powers, Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. Messrs. Kelley 
and Parker are the only new members. 

By-laws of the institute have been 
changed so as to make the fiscal year 
to run from July to July, and fixing the 
annual meeting date as the last Thurs- 
day in June. Next regular meeting will 
be held in September. 


CURRIER SUCCEEDS PRINCE 
Employers’ Group Western Department’s 
New Manager; Change Also Made in 
Michigan Department 

Edward C. Stone, United States gen- 
eral manager and attorney for the Em- 
ployers’ Liability, and president of the 
American Employers’ and Employers’ 
Fire, has announced the appointment of 
Sidney W. Currier as resident manager, 
western Massachusetts department, the 
Employers’ Group, succeeding Raymond 
Prince, who has entered the armed 
forces. Mr. Currier has been with the 
New England department of the Em- 
ployers’ since 1926 as a special agent, 
recently being connected with the New 
Hampshire department. 

The appointment of Paul G. Trout as 
assistant resident manager, Michigan de- 
partment, is also announced by Mr. 
Stone. Mr. Trout went with that de- 
partment in 1936 as special agent and 
more recently has been in charge of 
production in that territory. Before 
joining the Employers’. he was with Fi- 
delity & Casualty and the American 
States Insurance Co. He will work with 
Resident Manager Arvid L. Pearson in 
development of Michigan territory. 





Prominent Baltimoreans Head 
Commerce Ass’n Committees 


In a revision of committees of the 
Baitimore Association of Commerce, 
Charles H. Roloson, Jr., president, Cen- 
tral Insurance Co., has been appointed 
chairman of the committee on economic 
stability; E. Asbury Davis, president, 
United States F. & G., chairman of the 
finance committee, and David C. Gibson, 
vice president, Maryland Casualty, chair- 
man of the committee on administration 
of the tourist bureau. 


U. S. F. & G. Dividends 


In addition to a regular quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents a share, the United 
States F. & G. will pay an extra divi- 
dend of the same amount on July 15 
to stockholders of record June 30. This 
is the first time in recent years that the 
company has declared an extra dividend 
in midyear and reflects the healthy prog- 
ress being made by U. S. F. & G. 





LICENSED IN N. J.. DELAWARE 

General Transportation Casualty & 
Surety, which recently received its li- 
cense in New Jersey, has appointed J. T. 
Chapman of the General Underwriting 
Agency as general agent in Newark, 
Ne. 

General Transportation has also been 
licensed in Delaware. 





C. V. D. PEEK’S 30TH MILESTONE 

C. V. D. Peek, associate counsel, Aetna 
Life’s accident and liability department, 
and of the Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
observed his thirtieth anniversary with 
these companies on June 30. 


Stock Cos. Take Firm 
Stand on Comp. Program 


KENNETH SPENCER’S STATEMENT 


Next Step to Submit Proposed Rating 
Program to N. Y. Department; Comp. 
Rating Board Did Not Pass It 


That the stock casualty companies are 
determined to obtain official approval for 
their proposed compensation rating pro- 
gram and will not be discouraged by mo- 
mentary setbacks is seen in the state- 
ment made this week by Kenneth Spen- 
cer, chairman, casualty research commit- 
tee, Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives. His comments on develop- 
ments to date followed the news that the 
governing committee of the Compensa- 
tion Insurance Rating Board of New 
York had failed, by a divided vote, to 
approve the new program for use in New 
York State. Said Mr. Spencer: 

“The action of the non-stock members 
of the governing committee of the Com- 
pensation Insurance Rating Board of 
New York in voting down the broad new 
program for rating workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance, which was filed nearly 
two months ago by the casualty research 
committee, does not mean that the stock 
companies will in any degree abandon or 
lessen their efforts to obtain official ap- 
proval for this needed and worthy pro- 
gram. Our committee, of course, will 
now submit the plan direct to the New 
York State Insurance Department. 

Points to Ample Precedent 

“There is ample and successful prece- 
dent for this action on our part. The 
governing committee, which is the final 
authority of the Rating Board, met last 
Friday and after due consideration re- 
jected the new program by a vote of 
three to two. The two stock company 
representatives voted for adoption while 
the two mutual representatives voted 
against it and were joined by the state 
fund representative to establish the neg- 
ative majority. 

“Two years ago, the principle of grad- 
ed expense was presented to the Rating 
Board’s governing committee and a tie 
vote resulted, the stock company repre- 
sentatives voting affirmatively and the 
mutual representatives negatively. The 
State Fund representative did not vote. 
To settle the issue, the board submitted 
the program to the New York State In- 
surance Department. which held public 
hearings and approved the principle. A 
program of graded expense has been in 
effect ever since and has proved advan- 
tageous both to employers who need 
workmen’s compensation insurance and 
carriers who provide it. 

“Five years ago, when retrospective 
rating was under consideration, the same 
situation prevailed. Again, the board 
submitted the issue to the New York 
State Insurance Department for deci- 
sion, and again that Department, after 
thorough public hearings, upheld the 
stock companies, thereby giving effect 
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to a program that is now recognized by 
ail types of insurers and assureds as 
beneficial and essential under given con- 
ditions. 

Will Not Anticipate Department’s 

Decision 

“The casualty research committee re- 
grets, of course, that this new step in 
the interest of improving workmen’s 
compensation insurance will not go be- 
tore the Insurance Department with the 
affirmative recommendation of all types 
oft carriers. Nevertheless, the committee 
will follow the course it has pursued in 
the past. Naturally, we will not antici- 
pate the decision of the Insurance De- 
partment. Our faith in the fairness and 
the need for this plan is so well founded, 
however, that we are confident of the 
Department's ultimate decision. We 
know that the Department will discard 
competitive issues and render a decision 
solely on the basis of public necessity 
and fairness to the companies. : 

“In passing, it is interesting to note 
that the rates committee of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance con- 
sidered the new program on June 17 and 
reached an impasse on the question of 
approval or disapproval on strictiy stock 
and non-stock lines. : 
_“The constitution of the National 
Council requires that items affecting ex- 
pense be considered separately from oth- 
er elements. Consequently, the program 
submitted by the stock companies was 
acted upon under two motions. That 
portion of the program pertaining to 
graded expense went to a tie vote. The 
balance of the program was adopted 
without a dissenting vote—the non-stock 
representatives not voting. 

“The plan must now be considered by 
the seventeen regional committees of the 
National Council. The National Council 
also will submit both sides of the issue 
to independent bureau states.” 


TAKES OVER JUSTICE AGENCY 


Norfolk Insurance Corp., Headed by W. 
P. May of Norfolk, Va., Acquires 
the Business; New Officers 

The Norfolk Insurance Corp., one of 
the outstanding concerns of Virginia, 
has purchased the insurance business 
operated by the late Michael H. Justice 
in Norfolk, Va., and will operate it as 
the M. H. Justice Insurance Co., Ine. 
It represents the Maryland Casualty as 
general agents. , 

The new company takes over the Jus- 
tice business in its entirety and will de- 
velop and supervise the same territory. 
In effect, the change represents a con- 
tinuation of the former Justice agency 
under a new and substantial manage- 
ment. 

Officers of the new corporation are: 
W. Peyton May, president; Mrs. M. H. 
Justice, vice president; Bruce Stewart, 
vice president; John T. Minter, secre- 
tary, treasurer, manager; W. F. Whit- 
aker, assistant treasurer, and Mills Rob- 
erts, secretary. 

Mr. Minter was formerly president of 
the Norfolk Association of Insurance 
Agents. Mr. May is vice president of 
the Investment Corporation of Norfolk. 


Editor Fahey Hasn’t Missed 
An Issue in Nearly 24 Years 


Peter R. Fahey, veteran editor of the 
Aetnagram, house organ of Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies’ Cleveland office, 
which has nationwide circulation, has 
published this magazine regularly for 
nearly twenty-four years without miss- 
ing a single month. The Aetnagram 
never fails to contain educational and in- 
spirational articles. One of its philo- 
sophical features is “Fahey’s Famous 
Fables.” 





OBSERVES 25TH ANNIVERSARY 
George F. Houghton, assistant mana- 
ger, Pacific department, Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity, and manager of its 
Los Angeles office, recently celebrated 
his twenty-fifth anniversary with the 
company. He joined the company in 
San Francisco in 1918. 
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request was first made—and promptly 
complied with—by Petroleum Adminis- 
trator Harold L. Ickes. Later, the com- 
panies were again requested to cooperate 
in the program sponsored by the Office 
of Price Administration “of conserving 
v tal war materials” by seeing to it that 
car owners lost no part of their liability 
coverages by participating in ride sharing 
plans. “Again,” said the speaker, “we 
were most happy to assure our Govern- 
iment that the standard policy provisions 
were so drafted as to make possible such 
participation without danger of loss of 
surance protection.” 

\ further development in the ride 
sharing program occurred late in 1942 
when the Bureau and the Alliance were 
asked by Rubber Director William Jef 
fers to devise a form of coverage which 
‘would be so inexpensive as to deter no 
one from buying it and which, at the 
same time, would protect the insured 
against claims made by those being trans- 
ported to or from work in an automobile 
used under a ride sharing arrangement.” 

\s to whether auto liability insurance 
would be affected by operation of the 
insured auto during abnormal conditions 
such as blackouts or aid raids, real or 
practice, the speaker said: “We were 
able to assure our policyholders that 
such conditions do not affect such cover- 
ave and that if the use to which the car 
is put during the emergency is covered 
normal conditions, it will be cov 
kK 


during 
ered during abnormal conditions. 
Manv questions were. also raised as to 
whether collision losses, which occurred 
because of blackout conditions, were ex- 
cluded by virtue of the war risk exclu- 
sion of the physical damage policies. The 
speaker read this exclusion as follows: 
“loss due to war, whether or not declared, in 
vasion, civil war, insurrection, rebellion or revo- 
lution or to confiscation by duly constituted 
governmental or civil authority.” 

He then said: “I am not aware of any 
public announcement on the subject by 
any company or group of companies but 
believe that almost without exception the 
provisions have been construed by the 
companies as not excluding the so- called 
‘blackout los 

Gaps in War Damage Coverage 

Mr. Marryott went on to point out that 
it is probable that a gap exists between 
War Damage coverage and the coverage 
afforded under the physical damage pro- 

isions. He gave as an example: 

‘\Var Damage coverage does not in- 
clude loss from action of the armed forces 
of our allies while engaged in resisting 
attack, but such losses are ex- 
cluded, it would seem, under the physical 

provisions. The exact extent of 
would be difficult to define, 
well if action could be 
dove- 


eneny 


damage 
the hiatus 
but it would be 
taken to make the two coverages 
tail.” 

Comprehensive Coverage Recognized 

Further along the speaker said that the 
best evidence he could give of the value, 
in the war effort, of the comprehensive 
general liability form and of the compre- 
hensive automobile liability form is that 
they are currently being used, along with 
the standard workmen’s compensation 
and employers’ liability policy, as re- 
quired by the various governmental agen- 
cies concerned, in insuring the liability 
of virtually all of the contractors and 
manufacturers engaged in war plant con- 
struction or in war production. 

He went into detail on the develop- 
ment of the present comprehensive war 
projects insurance rating plan under 

hich coverage is provided for negotiated 
eontracts—either on a lump sum (fixed 
price) basis or on a cost-plus-a-fixed- 
tee basis. Then the speaker indicated 
that the reasonableness of the cost of 
such coverage had involved many contro- 
versial questions as to rates, dividends, 
agents’ commissions, etc., and had also 
involved, as a practical matter, some 
measure of control over the form of in- 


surance contracts to be used. On this 


point he said: 
“These matters had been regarded by 


the companies as being subject only to 
the control of state supervisory officials. 
You will not doubt me when I say that it 
was not easy for the companies to re- 
concile themselves to the fact that Wash- 
ington was exercising a very considerable 
amount of control over their activities 
nor was it at all easy for state offi- 
cials to accept any encroachment upon 
fields which had been regarded as solely 
theirs.” 
Applicability of State Premium Tax Laws 

Another problem uppermost in Mr. 
Marryott’s mind was the applicability of 
state premium tax laws to premiums for 
insuring cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contractors 
with the Federal government. He pointed 
out: “Since the ultimate cost burden falls 
upon the Federal government, a state tax 
upon premium is, in a sense at least, a 
state tax upon an instrumentality of the 
Federal government. It would seem how- 
ever that in view of the case of Alabama 

. King & Boozer, 62 Sup. Ct. Rep., 314 

U . S. I (1940), the Supreme Court of the 
United States would not be inclined to 
this view, and thus that with respect to 
such taxes the carriers are probably not 
within the crumbling walls of govern- 
mental immunity.* * *” 

War Risk Liability Under Workmen’s 

Compensation Policies 
3efore closing the speaker discussed 

the liability of workmen’s compensation 
carriers with respect to war risk hazards 
in this country and said: 

“You all know that the standard 
compensation and employers’ liability policy does 


workmen’s 


not contain a war risk exclusion and that this 
situation cannot be changed without changing 
state workmen’s compensation laws. With re- 
spect to workmen’s compensation insurance cover- 
ing work on the Island Bases, the government 
recognized that it was appropriate for it, on 
behalf of the people as a whole, to relieve the 
carriers of the extra cost of injuries from war 
risk hazards as an item apart from the normal 
cost of insurance on such projects. 

“At first the technique used was to remove 
such costs (if their inclusion caused the ‘maxi- 
mum’ to be exceeded) from the rating formula 
by means of a ‘War and Transportation Losses 
Endorsement.’ This principle was later em- 
hodied in Public Law 784 effective December 2, 
1942, Senate Bill 450 (The ‘Pepper Bill’) which 
is now pending before the present Congress, 
among other things, provides for the reimburse- 
ment of insurance carriers obliged to pay com- 
pensation benefits to those injured in this coun- 
try by reason of a war risk hazard, also reflects 
the theory that the cost of at work injuries from 
war risk hazards should be borne by the whole 
nation rather than by the carriers or, if such 
injuries are noncompensable, by the individuals 
so unfortunate as to sustain them. Whether, 
assuming the non-enactment of the Pepper Bill, 
the problem will be met by reinsurance, pur- 
chased perhaps through some agency of the gov- 
ernment, by a voluntary pooling of losses, or 
simply by relying upon presently existing facili- 
ties, in the hope that no serious bombings will 
occur, remains for future determination.” 


Kemper Urges Strong Foreign 
Policy for U. S. After War 


Chicago, June 28.—At its opening ses- 
sion this morning the International As- 
sociation of Insurance Counsel heard 
James S. Kemper, president, Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty, in an impressive 
address, speak on “The Road to Peace,” 
and there was no one present who 
disagreed with the speaker’s closing 
thoughts which were that when victory 
is ours a new chapter in our national 
life will get under way. “A strong inde- 
pendent America willing to cooperate 
with other nations of like mind, large 
and small, can do much to make this a 
better world in which to live. In my 
judgment a realistic plan immediately 
programmed for the protection of Amer- 
ica’s future, plus an intelligent American 
policy, would do more to give the world 
a hundred years of peace than all the 
so-called peace plans that will be hatched 
between now and doomsday. 

“To be sure, the world will be a chaotic 
place for some time after the war is 
over. But America still will hold the 
best cards in the deck. She will be the 
most powerful nation in the world. * * *” 

In developing his theme Mr. Kemper 
insisted that America must either get 
down to business and formulate a foreign 
policy that will reduce the frequency of 
world war or “we must suffer the utter 
ruin that surely will be ours if we con- 
tinue to fight a world war every pd 
years.” Perpetual peace, he declared, 
an idle dream that will not be poise 
A world war every twenty years is noth- 
ing less than national suicide. Between 
those two extremes, mankind, and espe- 
cially America, must find a middle way 
that will enable it to live. 

He continued: “What then must we 
do? I maintain that we must think out 
and develop a foreign policy. A foreign 
policy determines what a nation’s vital 
interests really are—the things deemed 
essential to its security and for which, 
if need be, it is intelligent to wage war. 
It surveys the obligations a nation has 
outside its borders. It determines the 
dangers from abroad that may imperil 
its security. A foreign policy attempts 
to figure out possible enemies and how 
and when they may attack. Then comes 
its most vital job. Foreign policy must 
equip a nation with military power and 
strategic positions for attack and defense 
in relation to its potential needs. 

“A wise foreign policy has two pur- 
poses. It would make wars so infrequent 
that a nation could live and it would 
make certain of victory in the event the 
nation was compelled to make war. 
Three times in the last forty-five years 
the logic of events has compelled us to 
pay the frightful price of war to pre- 
serve our national interests. If we had 
had a real foreign policy it was in our 
power to have suffered no loss of vital 
interest and at the same time we prob- 
ably could have kept out of war.” 
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OPEN FORUM DISCUSSIONS 


Social Insurance Legislation and Air 
Transport Insurance Featured at 
Counsel’s Meeting 
Chicago, June 29—Open forum discus 
sion on “Insurance Aspects of Socia! 
Legislation” featured the meeting here o/ 
the International Association of Insur- 
ance Counsel. With John E. Johnston 
of Greenville, S. C., as the leader, social 
insurance trends were given the spotlight 
by a number of company officials and 


legal counsel. C. O. Pauley, secretary, 
Great Northern Life, who has conferred 
over the past year with Social Security 
Board officials in Washington, had much 
to say on the subject. He gave a detailed 
analysis of the Wagner-Dingell bill now 
pending in Congress, which would extend 
the Federal social security benefits, and 
he was followed by Harold R. Gordon, 
executive secretary, Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference, who like Mr. 
Pauley, has been in close touch with 
social insurance legislative trends. 

Other speakers on this forum program 
were Victor C. Gorton, vice president 
= general counsel, Allstate Insurance 

; John R. Peterson, general counsel, 
rest ine Casualty, and Dan E. Mc- 
Gugin, Nashville attorney. 

Another forum discussion of keen in- 
terest took place today when “Air Trans- 
port Insurance” was viewed from various 
legal angles. E. Smythe Gambrell of 
Atlanta led this discussion and the par- 
ticipants were as follows: Oswald Ryan, 
member of Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington, D. C.; Paul Reiber, mem- 
ber, legal staff, CAB; Paul M. Godehn, 
general counsel, United Air Lines, Chi- 
cago, and John M. Breen, staff counsel, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty. 

This, evening at the annual banquet a 
gavel was presented to retiring President 
Willis Smith, indicative of the counsel’s 
appreciation of his administration during 
the past year. 

Tomorrow’s guest speaker is Henry 
Reed, general manager in New York 
City of the Insurance Co. of North 
America, whose address “Marine Insur,- 
ance, an Essential Industry for a Mari- 
time Nation,” is reviewed in the fire sec- 
tion of this issue. 





Japan, Our Enemy 
(Continued from Page 23) 


when the war started. The people for 
the past twenty years have been economi- 
cally saving all kinds of scrap and ra- 
tioning went into effect in 1930. This 
would indicate that the Japanese have 
been preparing for this war for a long 
time. There’s no argument there about 
a forty-eight-hour week. As a matter of 
fact, time means almost nothing: day 
laborers are paid equivalent of twenty- 
five cents a day; office clerks receive $25 
a month. The density of the population 
is amazing and the speaker said that if 
we in the U. S. A. had the same density 
“we would have a Dillion and a_ half 
here.” 
Industrial Weaknesses 


3efore closing, Mr. Moss pointed to 
what he considered as industrial weak- 
nesses of Japan. He mentioned first the 
shipping situation and secondly, the time 
element, indicating that there was a 
shortage of time for Japan to consolidate 
its war gains. The speaker did not agree 
with the opinion of former U. S. Ambas- 
sador Grew that “Japan will not crack.” 
In his opinion it will crack under pres- 
sure and he cited experiences of previdus 
wars, such as the Russo-Japanese, to 
substantiate his point. 

Of one thing Mr. Moss is convinced— 
there is little to be gained by bombing of 
the Emperor’s palace in the present war. 
He said it would infuriate the people to 
do dastardly things in retaliation. Fur- 
thermore, he does not expect that the 
United Nations will take many Jap pris- 
oners—-that’s one of the most disgraceful 
things that can happen to a Jap. He 
would rather die than be captured. 
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“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs”’ 





LOOK OUT BELOW! 


THIS BOMB is screaming its deadly way earthward. 
But not all bombs drop from the skies. 


Some of them travel along the streets and high- 
ways—and explode suddenly, with devastating effect. 

These are automobile accidents. 

If you are not protected by automobile liability 


insurance, an accident can blast everything you own 
into Kingdom Come. 


A court could tie up all your property—and keep 
you working to satisfy a verdict for damages for years 
to come. 


Today most automobile owners can buy insurance 


for far less than in many years. And today, at this 
low cost, you can enjoy the nation-wide protection of 
a company like The Maryland. 

Before you risk the cost of an accident—before you 
have injured someone or damaged valuable prop- 
erty—see your Maryland agent or broker. Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore. 





Advertisements like this work overtime for Maryland 
agents and brokers. 
Maryland advertising appears regularly in 
TIME e NEWSWEEK e U.S. NEWS 
BUSINESS WEEK 











THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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Continental’s Gain in 
A. & H. Tribute te Smith 


$595,000 AHEAD IN FIVE MONTHS 





Company Has Substantial Overall Gain 
in Writings to June 1; Its Six A. & H 
Divisions Represent “Dep’t Store” 


In the difficult 
Continental Casualty Co. achieved 
than $595,000 in acci- 
during the 


face of selling condi- 
tions, 
a net gain of more 
health premiums 
months of 1943 


leadership of Vice 


dent and 
first five 


tribute to the 


which is a 
Presi- 





J. M. SMITH 


dent J. M. Smith who is in charge of all 
A. & H. departments of the company. 
This sizeable production increase at a 


time when many other companies writ- 


ing personal income protection are ex- 


periencing volume decreases, has been 
accomplished despite the fact that war 
has crippled all home office and _ field 
forces, raided agency ranks and taken 


a toll of policyholders that runs into the 
thousands. 

3ecause of business conditions, Conti- 
nental Casualty anticipated at the start 
of 1942 that lability and bonding pre- 
miums would show considerable drop-off 
in volume. This has been the — but 
because of its healthy gain in A. & H. 
writings, Continental has scored a sub- 
stantial overall increase in total pre- 
miums up to June 1. 

Vice President Smith’s Prediction 

Although the role of a prophet is a 
dangerous one, Vice President Smith 
predicted this week that by June 30 Con- 
tinental’s records would show that the 
company had made the largest half-year 
gain in A. & H. premiums in its history; 
and it is entirely possible, he added, that 
the company will enjoy another increase 
of $1,000,000 or more in accident, health 
and hospitalization premiums in 1943. 
Achieving this result will advance Conti- 


nental still further to the forefront 
among America’s leading writers of indi- 
vidual policy accident and health busi- 


ness. 
Six Major A. & H. Divisions 
Continental’s accident and health de- 
partment operates as a highly organized 
system which includes six major divi- 
sions. Each of these units is separate, 
yet each is an important spoke in a 
wheel that has a single rim and_ the 
same hub, served by the sales education 
and conservation division. Each division 
retains its individual identity, initiative 
and independence; but each spoke in the 
wheel is stronger because all the depart- 
ment’s manpower and resources are com- 
bined, hence it enjoys the advantages of 
consolidated and coordinated effort. 
So organized, Continental proudly re- 


fers to itself as America’s foremost 
“department store” of personal income 
protection. 


“People buy more in department stores 
than elsewhere,” explained Mr. Smith, 
“because a modern department store is 
better organized to serve them. Under 


one roof, and with greater comfort and 
convenience, the customer can be out- 
fitted from head to toe. Continental’s 


‘department store’ of accident and health 
insurance is equally complete and effi- 
cient, offering a full line of income se- 
curity contracts that provide complete 
personal protection for men, women and 
children. 

“In a department store the customer 
can find coverage for almost anything he 
wants, whether it be roofing for his 
residence or a rug for the bathroom floor. 
He can buy a complete bungalow or a 
doll house, an overcoat or a swimming 
suit, an imported masterpiece, or an in- 
expensive trinket. Likewise from a Con- 
tinental agent, the prospect can get a 
‘custom-made’ policy of whatever size or 


stvle best suits his A. & H. needs. 
“The same is true of price. In a 

modern merchandise mart, there are 
salons and sections that cater only to 


the wealthy, but also you will find bar- 
gain counters in the basement at which 
men and women of lesser means can be 
adequately satisfied. The price range of 
Continental’s income protection con- 
tracts is equally great, with special poli- 
cies devised to fit anybody’s pocketbook 
and serve any purpose.” 


40TH ANNIVERSARY IN AUGUST 








National A. & H. Insurance Co. to Cele- 
brate Milestone Suitably; Company 
Ahead in Writings for Year to Date 
The fortieth anniversary of the Na- 
tional Accident & Health Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia will be suitably observed 
on August 25. The company had the 
best production year in its history in 
1942 and so far this year has shown 
A. & H. increases every month. Its 
operating results for the month of May 
were the best ever. Leadership of the 
company is vested in J. P. Boyer, presi- 
dent and general counsel, who has been 

with the National since 1926. 





Hugo Methmann, manager of the Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity Co., has been 
chosen chairman of the committee of 
insurance men who will consult later 
with the W. M. C. over the 48-hour 
week problem in Los Angeles. 


Major Giddings 
(Continued from Page 26) 


order to bring about the new era, we 
must open up the world. Instead of 
relying solely upon our own purchasing 
power we must find ways to increase 
the purchasing power of people outside 
of America, and this means an enormous 
increase in the flow of foreign trade in 
both directions. 

“Life” feels that a more dynamic 
United States can solve its problems by 
additions to its markets and its enter- 
prises, and that the gigantic cargo and 
passenger planes which we are going to 
have will link the United States with 
the whole globe. That fits right in with 
the commerce by sea about which I have 
been speaking. “Life” in this editorial 
about-this new era speaks of electronic 
cooking—fireless, clean and quick—and 
of Radar, now used mostly for military 
purposes, which thev say will be easily 
translated into portable radio telephones 
for automobiles, by means of which you 
will be able to communicate with your 
house while riding along, or even make 
long distance calls. 

This editorial speaks of many things 
and asserts that taken together they are 
not going to change the face of our 
world. And greatest of all are the Sky- 
ways, continental and transoceanic, of 
the Age of Flight, which will commence 
about two vears after the end of the 
war and will develop with a rapidity and 
to an extent not equaled even by the 
development of the automobile. That 
will have a tremendous effect upon us 
and upon the world. 

Easy Facility of Traveling by Air 

Now, starting from New York, say, it 
is no easy trip to Bar Harbor or Quebec 
or Virginia Hot Springs. That is, it 
takes a night or a day or both on a 
train and considerable expenditure of 
time and’ energy, but by air you will be 
able to get to any of these places in half 
an afternoon or for that matter after 
supper on any good day. You can fly 
to Florida, to Yellowstone National Park 
or to Bermuda for a week-end, at less 
expense, no doubt, than any previous 
transportation charges, and the extent to 
which the air will expedite not only the 
movement of people but of exnress, mail, 
nerishable articles and everything except 
heavv freight, will have an immensely 
beneficial effect in every way. The air- 
plane will be the preferred method of 
transnortation of tomorrow, and as a 
field for insurance will exceed the auto- 
mohile. 

There is another thing which inter- 
ests me. That is the development of 
our young men in and by the war. Our 
young men in this war are doing won- 
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derfully and it is doing wonderful things 
for them. Many a young man who was 
occupying a clerical position and whose 
talents went unrecognized, is a major or 
a lieutenant-colonel in the Army or Ma- 
rine Corps, or a lieutenant or a lieuten- 
ant-commander in the Navy, doing an 
outstanding job. Some of them have 
been decorated as international heroes 
for their exploits in the air, at sea or 
on land. What promising young execu- 
tives those young men will make for 
business, including the insurance busi 
ness, when they return to civil life. I 
shall have my eye out for them. In 
fact, I have it out now. 

Insurance An Anchor to Windward 

I am an insurance man and so far I 
have not said much about insurance, 
but let me say now that all of the things 
to which I have referred, in this coming 
golden era, in the building of this new 
earth, insurance, which is an anchor to 
windward in all things, will play a very 
important part, and the growth and de- 
velopment of the insurance business will 
be enormous. To refer particularly to 
the casualty business, in times of in- 
tense industrial activity, as I have indi- 
cated, the casualty business is always 
good. When the country is prosperous, 
all kinds of insurance prosper. The 
country cannot be prosperous without 
insurance. 

So when the time comes that the boys 
come marching, sailing or flying home, 
when all these things about which T 
have spoken come to pass and when we 
can do the things we have always want- 
ed to do. that will indeed be the golden 
era in the lives of those of us now liv- 
ing, a golden era for manufacturing, 
for commerce, for transportation, for ag- 
riculture, for employment, for wages and 
for pleasure. If I am correct in mv pre- 
dictions, it will seem to the neonles of 
the liberty-loving world. to be, in the 
words of the Good Book, “A New 
Heaven and a New Earth.” 





Washington Nat. Expands 
In Northern N. J. Districts 


To keep pace with its growth in 
northern New Jersey, Washington Na- 
tional of Chicago has opened two new 
district offices, as of July 1, respectively 
at Montclair and Plainfield. Stanley 
Mead, ten years with the company and 
for the past four years a field superin- 
tendent, has been promoted to manager 
of the Montclair office, and his field 
superintendent is Elmer Bray, of Cald- 
well, N. J., formerly an agent. 

George Randall, who joined the Wash- 
ington National as an agent in Newark 
in 1928 and has been field superintendent 
for the past ten years, is promoted to 
manager at Plainfield. Agent Kenneth 
Thorn of Westfield becomes field super- 
intendent in the Plainfield office. Both 
offices are supervised by W. O. Barnes, 
Newark, N. J., manager of the company, 
who has expressed considerable pride in 
the promotion to managership of men 
who have come “up the ladder” in the 
Washington National organization. He 
said: “Their advancement is not only a 
credit to the training program of our 
company but to the people of New Jer- 
sey as well.” 





OKLAHOMA ASS’N IN FINE SHAPE 





Concludes Season With C. V. Cochran, 
Star Salesman, as Speaker; Member- 
ship Increased 50% Over Last Year 
Claude V. Cochran, leading produce 

of life and A. & H. insurance for Gen 

eral American Life in Kansas City, wa 

the guest speaker of the Oklahoma ie 
cident & Health Association at its lunch 
eon meeting June 28. His subject was 

“Do You Have an Accident Insurance 

Policy? If Not, Why Not?” 

J. Bryan Johnson, Business Men’s As 
surance, president of the association, re 
ported that the association is conclud 
ing the most successful season in its his 
tory. Membership has increased 50% 
over that of a year ago. 
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sit THE economic threats 
incident to even a temporary shortage of coal are a forceful reminder 
of the tremendous part which this all-important fuel has played in the 
building of America. 

Since coal was first discovered in what is now the United States (in 
1673) and since the beginning of commercial mining (in 1730), coal 
has been one of the key elements in the development of manufactur- 
ing, public utilities, transportation, foreign trade and countless other 
activities which have contributed to the Nation’s prosperity. 

More than ever, too, the importance of coal is evident to the future 

owth of America, with respect to which current demands are approxi- 
mately 590 million tons a year. Fortunately, these requirements can 
be met from the nation’s coal reserves which are estimated to be 
ample for the next 2,500 years. Thus, coal may still be counted upon 
to exert undiminished power in the further progress of America. 


Protecting America! 


A wide 7 of insurance cov- In safeguarding all types of 
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le to protect the 
insurable interests peculiar to coal 
mining—buildings, machinery, fix- 
tures, supplies, rolling stock, and 
other values exposed to hazards of 


physical values which are funda- 
mental in the building of America, 
the Royal-Liverpool Groups make 
available to agents and brokers 
highly-developed underwriting 








damage or destruction. and service facilities. 


AGENTS AND BROKERS—Renewal time for War Damage policies is at hand. Do not 


fail to inform property owners as to the availability of such insurance. 


ROYAL’ LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


\ONE- HUNDRED EIFTY WELLIAM STREET, NEW. YORE, N.Y.) 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY ° BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD ° CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA . THE LIVERPOOL 
& LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD ° THAMES & MERSEY MARINE IN RANCE COMPANY, LTD ° QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA . THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE 
















COMPANY ° FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY ° ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD * THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY * STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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A FREE PRESS. .. Might of the Nation 


THE WORLD we live in is millions of genera- 
tions old. Its many peoples have tried in 
various ways to attain strength, permanence 
and advancement. .. . A little over five brief 
generations ago one people tested a then new 
idea—government by the people themselves 
—based on the principle that each individual 
is entitled to certain equal and inalienable 
rights. In the minds of skeptics there was 
doubt that such a nation could succeed and 


srow strong, that plain people could learn to 


vovern themselves wisely. But the foresight 


of the founding-fathers saw to it that Amer- 
ica’s speech and press should be free. . . . 
During these five generations a free press, 
eagle-eyed, has watched and reported to all 
the people all that transpires everywhere. 
The horizon of each citizen has grown nation- 


The minds of the 


people have been sharpened with knowledge, 


wide, and world-wide. 


and with pros and cons on every conceivable 
subject. America’s free press has been the 
most extensive, continuing educational force 


in all history. 
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AMERICA 


My country ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing; 

Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring. 


Our fathers’ God, to Thee,. 
Author of liberty 

To Thee we sing; 

Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God our King. 





BOMB BY BUYING BONDS 























